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Editorial, 


HE judgment of a participant and eye-witness is 
sometimes less weighty than that of a more remote 
observer. It confuses the authority of seeing things 
with the authority of one who knows their causes 
and larger connections. When we read reports 

from the front of awful carnage, we know that we are 
learning the truth; but when with these reports there is 
opinion of the causes of the struggle and the responsi- 
bility behind it, we know that we are following opinion 


not better informed than any other, and even likely to 


be less reliable than an outside opinion. An officer writ- 
ing of the horrors he has seen denounces, rightly, those 
who brought them on; but when he names capitalists 
and jingoes as the guilty ones, we feel an instant vague- 
ness. Capitalists are the last men to wish a war; jingoes 
were not noticeable agents in the rapid initiation of this 
conflict. The great body of competent opinion does not 
place the responsibility of the war on these classes. A 
careful study of the events and actions that led to war 
will bring conclusions sufficiently substantial for practical 
purposes, but not until it has long been over shall we be 
able to obtain exact results. Perhaps the real guilt will 
never be fixed where it belongs. In the mean time we 
know many things likely to bring on war, and had better 
spend our efforts to prevent them than to estimate past 
blame. One blame we can fix and forestall,—our own. 


Sa 


Last year’s Yale Lectures on Preaching were given by a 
layman, Mr. Pepper, who, with the sympathies of a de- 
voted churchman, the detachment of a lawyer, and the 
point of view of a listener to preaching, and under the ex- 
pressive title ‘A Voice from the Crowd,” has made what 
might be named a distinct contribution to a hackneyed 
theme. Some of his counsels will seem a bit too paternal 
for preachers to take in the proper spirit, especially in 
these times when paternal counsel even in parents is 
thought out of date; but that advice tending to tone up 
self-respect and lift the profession is given is indication 
that it is needed. ‘To remind ministers that they are sub- 
ject to the same rules of ordinary courtesy that other 
men of gentlemenly instincts observe with regard to their 
manners will not seem a work of supererogation to those 
whose bread and butter they have enjoyed without 
taking the trouble to write bread-and-butter letters, 
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and to those who have suffered from that peculiar 
type of arrogance which unctuousness makes only the 
more absurd. But to give currency to the ineradicable 
notion that ministers get their railroading at half-fare, 
especially in New England, and to do so in a Yale lecture, 
by a lawyer, last year, is a great pity, for after a genera- 
tion of lingering superstition on the subject to have the 
legend revived may work against the recommendations 
of the Commission on Ministerial Salaries and the ap- 
peals of the Pension Society. We know of no railway 
company that issues half-fare permits to ministers, and 
know of no way by which ministers as a class can travel 
anywhere for less than the regular fare. ‘Though the 
Interstate Commerce Bill permits the issuance of passes 
to ministers, we do not know of any company that is in 
the habit of taking the negative advantage of this per- 


mission. 
& 


THE recent anniversary of the birth of Hon. E. R. 
Hoar suggests another difficulty, besides one recently 
cited concerning Robert Collyer, which attends all his- 
torical investigation. Mr. Hoar was for several terms the 
president of the National Conference, which he served 
with patient loyalty, doing much to give to the Con- 
ference dignity and a high standing among the denomina- 
tions. His biographers, being ignorant of this fact, speak 
of his devotion to the American Unitarian Association, 
entirely overlooking his great services to the Conference. 
He was undoubtedly greatly interested in the work of the 
Association, which, although a most worthy institution, 
was not the National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, over which Judge Hoar presided so 
many years. In his footsteps followed his brother, Sen- 
ator George F. Hoar, Gov. John D. Long, and now, last 
of all, Ex-President William H. Taft. 


ra 


More than one nation is discovering at this critical 
moment in the world’s history that to win at the front 
it is necessary to prepare at the rear. The hand must 
ever be dependent upon the heart. ‘True preparedness 
must be of and from the centre of life, whether individual 
or national. No brave show at the front will conceal 
the fact of inadequate strength, and even courage is not 
a sufficient substitute for accumulated power. While 
this lesson is being written large on the daily page of 
history, it is well to remember that it applies with equal 
force to individual life. It is the function of religion to 
prepare one for the coming crises of experience. Battles 
await us all, and we shall win only by reason of our spir- 
itual force, slowly developed through hours of worship 
and meditation, but making us invincible in time of stress. 
What can offer more to a man than religion? 


a 


A PRIVATE library, particularly a minister’s, is some- 
times a melancholy record of stagnation. Great scholar- 
ship in many volumes of costly sort, once very valuable, 
may be there, but be as useless as an atlas published fifty 
years ago to one who wishes to travel in a region lately 
explored. ‘The fact becomes pathetic when such a library 
comes to be disposed of for the benefit of those to whom 
little else is left. It is hard to make the people concerned 
understand that these cherished books, representing such 
sacrifices and such heavy investment, have a money value 
about equivalent to the bonds of a mining company 
which no longer gets ore. ‘They are like old machinery 
which is good only for scrap iron. Yards of commentaries 
dignify study shelves which would bring only their 
worth as old paper, although not very long ago they were 
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the best obtainable. Medical books and law books and 
scientific books exemplify the same fate. Discovery, 
legislation, research, the ceaseless advance of knowledge, 
push new books in place of the old, which become mere 
records of what men once thought and did, but no longer 
think and do. Because an average valuation of two cents 
a copy for a thousand volumes is all that can be expected 
does not mean that recognition is blind, or that the original 
investment is lost. The worth of the books was got in 
their use, and when use is finished value ends. Books 


. are not like gold or precious stones, except in rare instances; 


but they are more precious, not less, on that account. 
Their value in the book market may fall; compensation 
for this loss is to be found in the good they have done. 


wt 


CLERGYMEN have been discussing in the Homiletic 
Review the importance of the minister as a ‘‘good mixer.”’ 
This qualification is valuable enough, but it is not indis- 
pensable. Many distinguished leaders of Christendom 
dwell much apart without losing in either service or 
reputation. On the other hand, more than one minister 
has suffered for his well-intended familiarity with men. 
To be a good mixer requires something more than good- 
ness in the parson. To use Emerson’s word, he must 
himself be “well-mixed.’’ This implies his ability to pre- 
vent laxity in word and conduct as well as to correct it 
properly if it occur. If he is unable to do either it is better 
to devote more of his time to separation from things and 
people as they are, in that mighty loneliness which will 
help to make them what they ought tobe. ‘The last thing 
people will tolerate is a complacent clergyman. They 
expect him to be a leader,—a custodian of morality and 
a purveyor of religion. Even the careless expect these 
things. The pastor’s daily occupation is peculiarly 
with preferred spiritual stocks. He ought to be a better 
person than the average on account not of himself, but of 
his office. When he goes about his business of getting in 
and on with people, he is wise to remember that one ob- 
ject is ever before him, which at least should be in line 
with the word of James, to keep himself unspotted from 
the world. 


Idealism in Solution. 


In one of the most remarkable autobiographies of the 
time, Dr. Trudeau tells about his relations with Robert 
Louis Stevenson while he lived at Saranac Lake. The 
significant point in this part of his narrative is the com- 
parison between the great novelist’s idealism and the 
work of the great pioneer in the knowledge and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. Stevenson did not appreciate, 
or at least was not interested in, the work Dr. Trudeau 
was doing. His ‘‘view was to ignore or avoid as much 
as possible unpleasant facts, and live in a_ beautiful, 
strenuous, and ideal world of fancy. He didn’t care to 
go to the Sanitarium with me or see the Laboratory, 
because to him these were unpleasant things. ... I got 
him one day into the Laboratory, from which he escaped 
at the first opportunity, with the words, ‘Trudeau, your 
light may be very bright to you, but to me it smells of 
oil like the Devil.’’’ Dr. Trudeau adds: “To a tempera- 
ment like Stevenson’s..., who lived in an ideal world 
painted and peopled by his own vivid imagination, I 
represented, I am afraid, a not very cheerful or inspiring 
companion. He could not, as I could, look over and 
beyond these painful associations . . . and see, as I did in 
my ideals, the glorious hope of future relief to humanity 
from sickness, suffering, and death. This was the light — 
which was so bright to me that I never noticed th 
smell of oil which overcame Stevenson.” , ia 

> é 
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- At the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Sanitarium’s existence, Dr. Trudeau said, ‘‘’'wenty- 
five years ago I dreamed a dream, and lo, it has come 
true,’ and he asked how an exile in a remote and in- 
accessible country, with an indifferent medical education 
as compared with that of to-day, and only ordinary in- 
tellectual attainments, was able to accomplish what had 
been done. ‘I had an unlimited fund of enthusiasm and 
perseverance, and I had faith; that kind of faith that 
sees the goal and is blind to the obstacles. ... What more 
could I ask than to stand with you here to-day and see 
the realization of my dream?”’ 

To the modest physician Stevenson possessed a ‘‘ won- 
derful idealism,’”’ and he felt himself “incompetent to 
appreciate to the full the wonderful situations his brilliant 
mind evolved.’”’ In the general estimate, this is what is 
thought of when idealism is mentioned. It is an idealism 
of a world apart from the actual situations of life, and 
it is looked upon as the superior and mastering idealism. 
When actual things are concerned, the real absorbs atten- 
tion, and in contrast to purely ideal creations it is not 
thought ideal at all. That is more an idealism which 
creates its own world, in that it is all the work of imagina- 
tion. But the idealism which enters the working of 
things and leads and changes and governs them is not 
less purely ideal on that account. It may be even more 
powerfully ideal than the unmixed sort, because it shows 
ability to command facts and make them other facts, 
because it transforms and transmutes and irradiates 

-non-ideal things. It does not have to segregate itself 
and get up into another realm and avoid the unpleasant 
things of life and the vulgar contacts in order to do its 
work; on the contrary, it demonstrates its super-worldly 
quality on the spot, and by the miracles it performs in 
the world of things brings witness of the world of ideals. 

The comparison between idealism and matter-of-fact 
is often an unreal and undiscerning comparison. Some- 
‘times idealists who insist upon it show a quite stupid 
and impenetrable inaccessibility to the very idealism they 
defend. They seem to think ideal things must have 
nothing to do with anything.. They are like those curious 
philosophical aristocrats of early time who could not 
think of God as soiling his hands with earth in creating 
the world, and so conjured up an infinite series of in- 
termediate agencies which made the approach to ma- 
terial contact so gradual as to be imperceptible,~and 
so saved the divine dignity and quality from any con- 
tamination. In their mind the Deity would lower him- 
self if he touched things or let common people near him. 
But the true aristocrat is not so uncertain of himself, 
-and is sure of his quality wherever he may be. The 
true God is in things, nature, from low to high, so truly 
God that he does not have to set himself apart to prove 
it. The real idealist can stand the strain of knowing 
things as they are without having his idealism shocked 
or pained. At any rate, if he cannot do so, and is as true 
an idealist as Stevenson was, it will have to be admitted 
that the idealist of the Trudeau type is entitled to as 
high a place, and it may be that he will do more to make 
idealism believed in and followed than the idealist of 
the elevated type. 

The fact is that more idealism is believed in and used 
in the world than we know.. Some people cannot see it, 
because they are not idealists; other people do not see 
it, because they are idealists. It is idealism held in 

solution. It is idealism all absorbed in action. It is 
idealism with just as daring dreams as any, but it does 
not stop with the dreaming. Men of affairs have it. 
‘Men who never would be considered ideal, and who 
might themselves cry down idealism and scorn to be 
idealists, are nevertheless prime exponents of 
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its power and essence. They cannot build a railroad 
without it, or a bridge, establish an enterprise, extend 
a trade, maintain an orchestra, any more than they can 
support a church without it. Those who look at the 
achievements which have given America its name in 
the world usually think the name is commercialism, 
and the reproach of materialism is passed from lip to 
lip. The one thing that is said of us abroad is that 
money and sky-scrapers show our character; but the 
colleges and universities, the hospitals and organized 
helpfulnesses of man to man, the vast designs of daring 
faith, tell another story as palpitating with idealism as 
any Old World cathedral or monument. ‘The story of 
America from its settlement to its latest immigrant will 
be known to future ages as an exhibition in many forms 
of the loftiest idealism in history. The ruling charac- 
teristic of America is idealism. It is true that it is con- 
cerned with very practical matters and with possible 
ends, but it does not have to get away from these things 
to be idealism. Indeed, it is so ideal that it can work 
in any material without loss of aim. Its light is so 
bright that it never notices the smell of oil. When 
the flag goes by, it is for this that we uncover. When 
we think of the will of God, it is that it may be done on 
earth that we pray. 


The Fair View of Creeds. 


A suspicion creeps into all our hostility to creeds that 
we are not altogether fair to them. A sense of policy 
alone inclines us to reflect that indiscriminate opposi- 
tion begets reaction. The best preparation an advocate 
can make for his side of a case is to state his opponent’s 
argument so fully as to leave nothing for him to bring up 
that has not been anticipated. A creed is the most natural 
and indispensable indication of human thought and pur- 
pose. The moment a man thinks and says anything about 
a subject he thinks worth his attention, he is on the way 
to acreed. When he says “I believe’’ about any matter, 
he has taken the root of the matter, and made it impos- 
sible to abuse any one else for saying so; and when 
two persons adopt the same conviction, and agree upon 
a statement of it, they have made a creed, for a creed 
is simply the plural of “I believe.”’ 

Whatever is a natural and spontaneous thing soon 
shows how powerful a thing it is. There is selection of a 
main idea, concentration upon a chosen purpose, and 
union of those who can do together what no one can do 
alone. It is no specialty of theology, this business of 
creeds. It is the first step in any affair, and the man 
who has something to sell and cannot put its advantage 
in a clear and cogent statement of what he believes about 
it, so that other people are made sure about it too, wastes 
his time. ‘The great driving force in religion has been 
due to strong agreement about chosen ideas, and the 
rallying of persons to whom just that conviction seems 
the one thing that makes life worth living, and gives it 
strength and hope. The people who find cause to reject 
this or that creed sometimes think they are doing away 
with creeds, and lead others to suppose that they have 
arrived at a stage at which they can dispense with creeds. 
We have made our experiments in this direction, and have 
declared our attainment of our majority, and our purpose 
henceforth to be our own men, free from any subjection 
to old subordinations. But just as few young men could 
hold their independence a week if they cut off their de- 
pendences at the time they took up such rights of legal 
manhood as were handed to them, so the people who 
think all that is necessary in freeing themselves from the 
bondage of creeds is to announce their separation from 
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them find they cannot have their cake and eat it too. 
If they were taken at their word, and made to take the re- 
sponsibility of freedom at the moment they seized their 
rights, they would find it hard to support themselves. 
They would realize that independence cannot be real and 
genuine without entire self-support, and to have it be- 
forehand is a courtesy and not a right. Consistency in 
revolt from creeds would soon become intellectual star- 
vation. Just the statement, ‘‘No more creeds for me; 
away with them, never a word of them again,’’ becomes 
a creed, and few people are too young to be unaware 
that this kind of a creed—the supreme superiority to 
creed—easily and generally becomes as intolerant and 
stiff a bond as any chain with thirty-nine or any other 
number of links ever became. 

Let us be clear, and admit at the start that what we 
object to in creeds is not that they are creeds, but that 
they are poor creeds,—creeds that will not last, creeds 
that people will not long or strongly hold, creeds that will 
not live even as long as they may last. What we are 
really after is what ought to endear us to the defender of 
creeds. We are after the sort of believing that will en- 
dure, and make a good constitution for the by-laws of 
experience, and show a capacity to do what the legal 
mind is loath to let constitutions do, namely, be vital and 
respond to life. 

What are the things that enter into the making of a 
good creed? Facts, in the first place, are indispensable,— 
facts that are not only facts when the creed is agreed to, 
but facts that can be got rid of when other facts displace 
them. A creed that ever makes it a question for a man 
to determine whether he shall give up his honesty or 
give up his creed becomes in that moment a bad creed. 
Those who say bad things about a creed are saying them 
not about the creedness of it, but about the badness of it. 
A man who called his neighbor’s attention to the weak- 
ening of the timbers of his house by the boring of the 
insects which were eating them up would not be charged 
himself with destroying the house. If the timbers are 
decaying, the owner does not abuse the man who tells 
him so. He puts in sound timbers—puts them in right 
away. So it is no disloyalty to creeds to pull out what 
time has weakened, or knowledge proved insufficient. 
When one cannot be honest about his creed he is himself 
a traitor to it so long as he tries to seem so. He might 
repeat it till he fainted, or got into a trance; his repeating 
would be no sort of fidelity. It would only advertise its 
wrong and his folly. 

While a creed has to be composed of words, it be- 
comes a bad-creed the moment it is made a matter of 
words, and only words. The creed is the ideas; the 
words are but forms of expressing the ideas. ‘The mo- 
ment, therefore, they are said by rote, and read as if those 
words and none other were the essential thing, the force 
of the creed is diminished. It becomes dull and lifeless. 
Percuss it, and the resonance, or lack of it, will show that 
it has solidified. Henceforth no breathing sends any 
fresh air into those words, for they are closed words. 
They seem to be the creed, and most people accept them 
and require them as if they were the creed. In the 
mean time all the life that the creed has is in the words 
which have living truth in them,—are not words merely, 
but signs of something alive behind them, the thing 
really credible. 

So it is in the interest of the permanence of creeds that 
they should seem not to be permanent, that they should 
be capable of growing and changing, putting off old 
forms and taking on new forms, receiving and casting off, 
getting rid of doubtful and disputable things and simpli- 
fying into the things found to be reliable and vital. To 
this tendency all the churches are confessing, all are show- 
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ing some signs of realization that-truth is the only foun- 
dation of a creed instead of a creed being the foundation 
of truth, and that the oftener a creed puts itself into line 
with truth and shows that it can live with new and fewer 
words, and even without words, since our strongest 
religious constitutions are ever unwritten, the more 
people will trust.in it and incline to believing instead of 
denying. Then we can all think alike in one creed at 
least, the creed of creeds, the belief in believing, and in 
making belief honest and deep so that the love of God 
shall be with all the mind and all the heart and so with 
all the life. 


Current Topics. 


AN open conflict between Congress and the President, 
arising out of the issues involved in the submarine cam- 
paign conducted by the German navy, appeared to 
have been averted, or at least postponed, at the beginning 
of the week, by the movement of some of the leaders in 
the House in obtaining delay in the action contemplated 
by some of the opponents of the President’s announced 
policy. The action contemplated was the passage of 
a resolution warning American citizens against sailing 
on armed merchant vessels under belligerent flags. 
Such vessels, in accordance with the policy announced 
by the German Government, are to be treated as war- 
ships and sunk without warning by the commanders 
of U-boats. The proposed measure was opposed ener- 
getically at the White House, and President Wilson in 
a letter to Senator Stone last week communicated to 
Congress his opinion that such a warning issued to 
American citizens would have the effect of an abandon- 
ment by the United States of the position assumed by the 
State Department that merchant vessels under all cir- 
cumstances are entitled to the treatment prescribed by the ~ 
tules of the Hague Convention governing the use of 
submarines. 

wd 


THE striking military event of the week was the begin- 
ning of a great offensive movement by the German army 
under Crown Prince Frederick William against the 
fortifications of Verdun, one of the four systems of strong- 
holds running from north to south along the German 
frontier. ‘These strongholds constitute the main de- 
fences upon which the French rely to repel German 
attacks along the line south of Flanders and Northern 
France. At the beginning of the operations, which were 
under full force as the week drew to a close, it was appar- 
ent that one of the crises of the war was at hand. The 
French General Staff, impressed by the determined attacks 
carried out by increasing numbers of German troops, 
appeared to be preparing to deal with an attempt to 
launch an offensive movement all along the western 
front, from the Swiss border to the English Channel. By 
last Monday it appeared that the Germans had succeeded 
in taking one of the outlying fortifications of Verdun— 
Douaumont—and the region of conflict was extending 
both north and south of Verdun. 
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THe ultimate purpose of the new movement—the 
greatest offensive which has been attempted by either 
side since the Franco-German successes last September 
—was difficult to determine at the beginning of the week. 
The fall of Verdun into German hands would have the 
result, in the professed opinion of some of the German 
military critics, of breaking the French line in two and ~ 
opening the road to Paris. Certainly a decisive Germat 
success in the Verdun region would be of material 
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to the Germans, inasmuch as it would cause a retire- 
ment of the French forces considerably further back than 
the main fort which is the immediate objective of the 
Crown Prince’s advance, and would remove to a great 
extent the danger of a possible French attempt to attack 
Metz, the principal German stronghold facing the Verdun 
positions. Some British experts announced their con- 
viction that the collapse of the French line at Verdun 
would constitute a menace not only to Paris but even to 
London, in the form of a general German offensive by 
sea and land. Such a movement the Franco-British 
commanders were seeking to frustrate by a rapid and 
heavy movement of troops to the defence of Verdun. 
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Ir has been one of the axioms advanced by some mili- 
tary observers that the forces intrenched on the west 
front are so evenly balanced in offensive and defensive 
power that whichever line attempted a general offensive 
would face final defeat by its inability to continue such 
a movement and the consequent demoralization of its 
armies. There have been repeated intimations from Ber- 
lin, however, that the German General Staff was of the 
contrary opinion, and rumors of elaborate preparations 
by Germany for some sort of operation on a large scale 
in France have been in circulation for several weeks past. 
The attack upon Verdun was preceded by comprehen- 
sive preparations behind the German line—activities such 
as the hurried construction of railroad lines and spur 
tracks and the transportation of troops on a large scale 
—which would indicate something more than a local 
operation. The outcome of the present German ad- 
vance will be watched with interest as a possible answer 
to the question whether the enormous defensive works 
which have been built in the western theatre since the 
battle of the Marne are really impregnable, as they have 
been assumed to be. 
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A NOTABLE feature of the situation at the beginning of 
the week was the apparent confidence in both London and 
Paris of the ultimate ability of the Allied armies, first 
to check the German advance at Verdun and elsewhere 
and then to turn that advance into a general retreat. The 
possibility of such a retreat was counted upon in France 
and England as an alternative which would have a de- 
cisive effect in facilitating an early termination of the 
war by convincing Germany of the impracticability of 
a decisive blow. Such an alternative, however, did not 
enter into the calculations of the German Government, 
which in the initial stage of the Crown Prince’s opera- 
tions against Verdun permitted an elaborate celebra- 
tion of victory in Berlin. This celebration was carried 
out with a series of demonstrations of loyalty to the 
Kaiser and the Empire. No official estimate of the sig- 
nificance of the gains made by the Crown Prince’s army 
was available, however. Germany maintained silence 
and bent every energy to meet the powerful resistance 
which France was rallying to her menaced stronghold. 

wt 

THE progress which Japan is making in the expansion 
of its maritime carrying trade is one of the interesting 
phases of the international situation. It was announced 
in New York by an authority on shipping at the end of 
last week that the Japanese, taking advantage of the 
elimination of Germany from the commerce of the world, 
and the preoccupation of British maritime enterprises in 
activities nearer home, are fast building up a great mer- 
chant marine. With the abandonment of American 
_earrying industry on the Pacific, Japanese capital is 
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portation between America and Asia, including the Philip- 
pine Islands. And in the prevalent convulsion in the 
shipping world, as a result of the war, Japanese ship- 
owners are following the example set by their European 
rivals and are raising the rates on cargoes from America 
and Europe to the level established in the European 
carrying trade. 


Brevities. 


Blessed is, the man who hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness, because that very hunger and thirst are 
the surest proof that God is, that the moral law reigns, 
and that life is worth while even when it means struggle 
and pain. 


Mr. Joseph Lee says that the four words most often 
misspelled are “which,” “there,”’ ‘‘their,” and “‘separate,”’ 
and that if we could teach children to spell those four 
words we should remove a very large percentage of the 
misspelling common among us. 


The expert sent to China and Central Asia by the 
Department of Agriculture for the purpose of gathering 
fruits that would resist a zero temperature found several 
specimens of the kind desired. A certain apricot endures 
the cold of fifteen degrees below zero and a Siberian 
apricot can grow where mercury freezes and makes al- 
cohol thermometers necessary. Both can be improved 
by scientific cultivation. 


The line of distinction in practice between sympathy 
and humoring is imaginary for many people, especially 
in their attitude to the sick. In consequence there is a 
vast “economic and spiritual waste” in much invalidism 
which is prolonged by gratifying the desire for pity. This 
condition may easily be extended to include people who 
are sick-minded in the sense of constantly looking for some- 
body to excuse their delinquencies and otherwise relax 
their spines. 


Letters to the Editor. . 
The Star Island Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Let me add a word of interest and appeal in favor 
of the purchase of Star Island as a summer station 
for social and religious meetings. 

The Shoals are endeared to me by many grateful 
associations. ‘Thither summer after summer I went to 
preach at Appledore and later at Star Island. Thither 
I went, when the early morning promised a day of great 
heat, to spend hours of pleasant companionship with 
delightful families who came in the first boat and re- 
mained until the last on those quiet and cool piazzas. 

‘There was the home of Celia Thaxter, whose garden was 
an attraction for all visitors, and whose parlor was the 
daily gathering-place of musicians, artists, poets, drawn 
by her great gift for friendship, while she herself was 
busy with her painting. Thither I went for the funeral of 
her parents, and there after the service for herself was 
the touching sight of hundreds in solemn and tearful 
silence passing around her grave and dropping in the 
offerings of the flowers she so much loved, until it was 
piled up with them. : 

Thither I went one Sunday to hold the first evening 
service in the little church. A parishioner, who after- 
ward wrote an interesting history of the Shoals, had 
put simple but attractive candelabra inside the church, 
lighted the way from the landing and all around with 
numberless Chinese lanterns, and the familiar tunes 
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begun by the choir and the bands of the hotels were 
taken up by hundreds on the rocks around and wafted 
upon the silent sea. : 

If it is urged by some that these islands have no 
longer an attraction for the pleasure-seeking guests, 
because motors cannot reach them, or because there is 
no place for golf or other games, I believe this is an 
added reason for the purpose we have in view, and that 
the very quiet and peace and beauty and rare atmosphere 
will draw other hundreds to what in its deepest and 
most helpful sense may be made a religious retreat. I 
hope the desired amount may soon be raised. 

James DE NORMANDIE. 

Roxpury, Mass. 


“Going South.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have read with great interest your editorial (February 
17) on “Going South,” but is there not a fallacy in it? 
Is one hour of ‘‘rest’”’ at church on Sunday going to 
counteract more than six days of overstrain during the 
week? Ought not the noble woman whose lament you 
cite to have let up on the overwork of the week, in her 
case the result of excessive unselfishness, if such a thing 
be possible? If the severer portion of our Northern 
temperate zone were milder, we should not have to go 
to Palm Beach or the Bahamas to relax, and if the over- 
strain and overwork indoors and out, much of it un- 
necessary or even mischievous, be abandoned and re- 
placed, where possible, by the quiet, contemplative life, 
could not the “rest” hour at church be given to the 
quickening, not dulling, of the divine life? 
pailhe too careful and troubled Martha—type of a very 
noble womanhood—will not find relief by a single hour 
at the synagogue, or even by her sister’s side at the feet 
of Jesus. ‘The Good Shepherd leads his flock beside the 
still waters not for one hour of a single day, but for all the 
days and all the hours. 

H. D. CaTuin. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, PA. 


Capitalists and Laborers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the interest of clear thinking, let a Public Library 
reader take two minutes to comment on your sententious 
statement about capital and labor “becoming partners.” 

Capital and labor always have been, are, and always 
will be partners. 

Capitalists and laborers (a very different antithesis) 
never have been, are not, and never will be partners. 

The capitalist is of the master class, the laborer of the 
serf class; and this distinction will subsist until under 
completed socialism no man will be paid for owning capital 
irrespective of social service rendered. 

Socialism will not abolish capital, but will conserve 
and socialize capital, though it will abolish the capitalist 
class. 

The capitalist of to-day, as capitalist, is a parasite; 
the fact that he often, and very creditably, functions also 
as a laborer is what confuses a great many of you good 
‘people. 

_ While profit-sharing and such devices may be useful 
as expedients and makeshifts, there will never be com- 
plete ‘‘prosperity, social stability, and peace” until the 
injustice of robbing one class for the benefit of another 
class has been done away. 

F. W. Cosurn. 


Boston, Mass. 
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x - The Home Spelf. - 
(1912) 


There’s fairy green on English lawns, 
And, oh, the sight is sweet to me; 

There’s magic light upon her fells, 

And mystery in many a tree. 

But still that wave of crisping brown 
That steals New England’s pastures o’er 
Has power to grip New England hearts 
And make them yearn with love the more. 


The heavens bend low o’er England’s vales, 

As with a mother’s dear caress; 

The spell of peace has kissed the land 

In all its tender loveliness. 

I own the spell, I hold the peace, 

I joy in century-haunted town; 

But, oh, my heart claims first and best 

Those bare New England pastures brown. ' 
—Kate Louise Brown, in The Journal of Education. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Ls 


At the request of some friends, and in response to an in- 
ward prompting, I propose to write some personal remi- 
niscences of a life which, although perhaps not of great 
importance to the world, has been to me full of interest, 
with a remarkable variety of experiences. As I am 
quietly drifting down toward the close of my eightieth 
year, beyond which will come the beginning of second 
childhood or the loosening of the silver cord, I wish to 
put on record some of the lessons I have drawn from life 
and which have shaped the course of my ministry. 

My first chapter will relate entirely to events in the 
first eight years, 1836-40. I was born in Southbury, 
Conn., where my father was ordained and served for five 
years as the minister of a Baptist church. After I was 
born we lived successively in Agawam, Mass., Stratford 
and Wallingford, Conn. I now put on record several 
events which have shaped the course of my whole life 
from that time to the present. As I look down the years 
to the little boy of whom I am writing, I see all the be- 
ginnings of the man that I now am. ‘The lessons that I 
have drawn from my own experience in these early years 
have affected my treatment of children and the conduct 
of classes of boys and girls in my three pastorates. I 
trust that these lessons may be of use to others. 

On the way from Agawam to Stratford we spent a 
night, and my mother and brother left me in bed while 
they went to hear a sermon by Elder Knapp, the great 
revivalist. At the breakfast-table I heard them tell what 
happened at the meeting. That morning Elder Knapp 
had been in court on a charge of inciting a riot at his 
tumultuous revival meetings. In his sermon that even- 
ing he described the scene in court that morning, where ’ 
he said, “It looked as if all hell had boiled over and this 
was the scum of it.’”’ While he was speaking, some one 
in the gallery fired an air-gun, which broke a pulpit lamp 
on one side of the speaker. ‘The gun was found where it 
had been thrown from a gallery window, but the culprit 
was never discovered. q 

At Stratford a neighbor took me away to spend the 
day. When he carried me home at night I recited my 
lesson: “TI am an Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren 
Democrat.’’ ‘To show that childish impressions are de 
and abiding, let me say that from this time, although I _ 
was a red-hot abolitionist, I always called myself a Demo- 
crat until I was old enough to vote for John C. Fremont. 

- The event which made me an abolitionist aaa | r 


a 
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me inltcowats more F thik once into helpful relation with 
fugitive slaves occurred in my father’s study. Standing 
by his chair I saw, and can see now, a negro who said 


_ that as a slave he had been cruelly whipped and then ran 


away. My father wished some proof of his story, and 
the man took off his coat, pulled his shirt over his head, 
‘and showed his back gridironed with unhealed stripes. 
‘Needless to say, I was hot ‘with indignation. 

In Wallingford several things happened which were 
the beginning of my religious and theological education. 
I was sent to the Baptist Sunday-school. ‘The first lesson 
given me by my youthful teacher was a hymn which has 
‘remained in my memory ever since. The first stanza 
was,— 
sri uf “Oh, how happy are they 

Who their Saviour obey 

And have laid up their treasures above; 
Tongue can never express 

The sweet comfort and peace 

Of a soul in its earliest love.” 


I have to thank the girl who taught me for giving me 
at the age of five years the impression that religion was a 
joyous experience. In her teaching there was never a 
hint of the awful background which lay behind the teach- 
ing of evangelical churches in those days. 
_ At home we had Scripture reading and prayers morning 
and night, and grace before meat three times a day. The 
impression made upon my mind was that devotion was 
not always spontaneous, and sometimes was evidently 
forced. I became shy of talking about religion, and I 
was much embarrassed when one morning my father laid 
his hand on my head and said, “I want you to love 
Jesus.” ‘The effect of too many prayers in my child- 
hood was to make me in manhood over-sensitive in regard 
to personal revelations of religious experience. One inci- 
dent may show that little pitchers have large ears. When 
I was seven years old my father read in the morning 
that he who calls his brother a fool is in danger of hell 
fire. In the course of the day I called my sister, two 
_years younger, a fool, whereupon she pointed to me an 
accusing finger and said with glee, ‘““Oh, you are in 
danger of hell fire.’ She thought she had a good retort. 
In 1842 came the great Washingtonian temperance 
revival, started by Hawkins and two other drunkards in 
Baltimore. It spread like wildfire throughout the coun- 
try, and efforts were made everywhere to interest the 
children in a crusade against “RUM.” A pledge was 
printed, to be framed, which I will quote because it 
marked an important epoch in the temperance movement. 
The first four lines were :— 
“We cold-water girls and boys 
_ Freely renounce the treacherous j joys 


Of brandy, whiskey, rum, and gin, 
The serpent’s lure to death and sin.’ 


Up to this time, as I have recently learned, the pledge 
of total abstinence did not include distilled liquors. Now 
an additional pledge was added, as follows :— 


“Wine, beer, and cider we detest, 

And thus we’ll make our parents blest, 

So here we pledge perpetual hate 

To all that can intoxicate,” 
: On the Fourth of July, 1842, there was a grand _pro- 
-cession of boys and girls gathered from all the churches 
in town. At the head of it a boy carried a large banner, 
while another boy and myself assisted him to keep the 
balance, with two silken cords. It was a hot day. As 
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we passed my father’s house I looked across the street _ 


: my mother’s forefinger summoned me to come 
_ I obeyed with reluctance, for was I not a leader 

a2 great movement? — 

Ee bie origin ania excitement concerning the 
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second advent of Christ, which spread through churches 
of all denominations and affected many ministers of re- 
ligion who years after the time had passed disclaimed 
sympathy with the popular movement. ‘This has been 
much misunderstood and maligned. ‘There were many 
excitements and extravagances connected with it, but 
there were no ascension robes. William Miller was the 
leader of a crusade against the popular churches, and 
many who were stigmatized as ‘‘Come-outers’” and 
‘‘Millerites” left the churches. The appeal made by 
them was similar to that made by the early Quakers in 
Massachusetts. All men were exhorted to make ready for 
the coming advent of Christ, which William Miller pre- 
dicted would come in 1843. My father accepted the be- 
lief in the speedy second coming, but did not leave the 
Baptist church. My mother was never moved by the 
excitement, which was great, and I shared her mood of 
quiet disbelief. When the time came I dreamed one night 
that the heavens opened and white-winged angels drifted 
In the orchard near the house 
were some rails leaning against the lower branches of an 
apple-tree. Some angels alighted on these rails, which 
tipped under their weight, when they drifted away as 
light as butterflies. It was a beautiful dream and shows 
that there was no thought of terror in my youthful mind 
concerning the coming of the awful day of judgment. 
From that day on my father’s interpretations of Scripture 
were accepted by me only in so far as they were in agree- 
ment with such common sense as I had. 

A curious thing happened, which affected all my later 
thought concerning my mother’s creed and the use of 
sacraments. As a child I was allowed to sit beside her 
in the communion service. When the bread was passed, 
my mother took a piece; but when I put out my hand to 
take one, I found that this service was not for me. It 
had a mysterious character, which was deepened after we 
went home. For some reason now forgotten I opened 
the velvet bag in which she carried her handkerchief and 
a sprig of fennel. In her handkerchief I found the piece 
of bread which she had taken and had not eaten. With 
a sense of awe, as in the presence of some inscrutable 
mystery, I closed the bag and never told her, then nor 
afterward, what I had found; but from that time on I 
knew that for my Baptist mother it was the spirit and not 
the form which engaged her attention. About this time 
I received a pleasant impression concerning preaching 
from a friend who had filled my father’s pulpit in the 
afternoon. After the service he and I were in a room 
together. As he was leaning back in a chair with his 
eyes closed I made some remark which led him to say of 
himself, “Perfect rest and peace.’’ Such from that time 
on I thought should be the mood in which preaching 
should leave a minister of the glad tidings. 

My final reminiscence for this period will, I know, 
excite scepticism. It will be said that I am putting into 
the beginning of my eighth year something that happened 
later, but I am positive that my memory in this matter 
serves me well. For sixty years I have not looked at the 
book entitled “Vestiges of Creation,’ which was pub- 
lished anonymously by Robert Chambers. I have just 
looked up the date of its publication and find that it was 
1840. It was a surprising book and was a precursor and 
preparation for Darwin’s great work on “The Origin of 
I probably did not read it until a later time, 
but I know that it came into our house and was discussed 
in my hearing by my father, who, in common with all 
other evangelical Christians, regarded it as a blow at the 
authenticity of the account of creation in six days in the 
The impression made upon my youthful 
mind, that this was a book to be reckoned with, re- 


mained with me and made it perfectly natural for me to 
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accept Darwin’s interpretation. I can hear my father 
arguing with some one against the statements made in 
“Vestiges of Creation.”” He said, for instance, that the 
finding of marine shells on the tops of mountains was to 
be accounted for by the story of the flood in the time of 
Noah. I listened with both ears and said nothing, but I 
did not accept the defence of orthodoxy against science. 

My father was in the habit of taking me in his carriage 
wherever he went. While he made calls I was often left to 
amuse myself. One day while exploring the buildings on 
the premises of a parishioner I opened the door of a room 
in the back of the house, where I saw a well-dressed man 
evidently in the last stages of disease. I asked no ques- 
tions and nobody told me his story, but in that mysterious 
way in which children gain knowledge from the looks of 
people, from what they say and what they don’t say, I 
became aware that I had been looking upon the awful 
penalty of sin. The impression made was deep and was 
never effaced. 

One day a converted Jew of prepossessing mien and 
address came to our house and was hospitably entertained 
at night. After breakfast he recited with great dignity 
and impressiveness some psalms in Hebrew. Soon after, 
he announced his intention to spend some days with 
us. Upon being told that our domestic arrangements 
were such that it would be quite impossible to entertain 
him he became very angry and broke out into an ava- 
lanche of curses that sounded like the imprecatory psalms. 
He went away in wrath, and from that time on I took no 
interest in any society organized for the conversion of the 
Jews. It is a good sign that efforts to proselyte among 
them have almost ceased. 

These reminiscences seem to me important because 
they show how the deepest impressions are made upon 
the plastic mind of childhood, impressions which may be 
blurred under careless handling and may be forgotten, 
but which remain in what, without knowing much about 
it, we call the subconscious mind. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


What One Sees in France. 


ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 


The change that has come over the whole face of 
France seems even more accentuated along the French 
Riviera than elsewhere. To associate the life that is 
commonly lived on the Céte d’Azur with any other 
aspect than that presented by the caprices, sports, and 
pleasures of the rich who each year have flocked to 
Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, or Menton to prove their 
riches have won them literally a ‘‘place in the sun,” 
would be to deny the very ratson d’étre of this coast’ that 
wears the fictitious bloom of perpetual summer. The 
very mention of the word “Riviera” is to call up a 
vision of fairy villas hung upon rocks whose rude and 
time-worn features are masked in flowers and verdure. 
The human figures that flitted along the terraces, that 
animated the colonnaded loggias, and that peopled the 
palace-hotels, the world that has danced, wined, played, 
and that has also lost, lived hitherto the life that has 
had, in its direct and indirect influence, the strange fate 
of changing empires into republics, that has more 
often than not precipitated wars, and that has deter- 
mined the destiny of nations; for this Riviera life has 
stood to all Europe and America, as did the lives of the 
decadent Romans to her nobler citizens and later his- 
torians, as the very epitome of reckless extravagance, of 
conscienceless indulgence in lust and luxury, and as 
offering such licensed and seductive opportunities for 
gambling as has no other country in what we are pleased 
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to believe is our civilized world. It has ever been a 
pleasing theory of theorists that this particular form of 
vice and folly, as practised by the wealthy, leisured 
classes, has forestalled revolutions. The human figures 
that have flitted along this coast which, in spite of its 
floral adornments, yet wears an air of ‘tragedy,—these 
actors in the play of life until the outbreak of the war,— 
seemed at once to fit into the scene and yet not to be quite 
a part of it. The modern life as it has been lived along 
the Riviera has always until now been more or less a 
fictitious life. Nature itself has its deceptive réle in 
this pretty drama of cheating. Winter here plays at 
being summer—and yet is the bastard rather than the 
true sister of that warmer season. ‘The tints and tones 
deceive the eye as a scéne de décors gives us papier-maché 
for substantial hills, and sunsets that are the product of 
gauze and electric lighting. The whole coast by day 
and by night can yield marvellous effects of transparent 
lights, luminous in quality and exquisite in that seeming 
spiritualization of the atmosphere such as one sees in 
Sicily—yet such perfections of atmospheric beauty only 
come to the Céte d’Azur with the hot months. Those 
of us who winter here must be satisfied with hints and 
promises of the coming glory. Yet who is not a sun- 
worshipper? And the sun here at all times and seasons 
is monarch. How blame the motley crowds that have 
flocked thither—that for half a century of our time 
have peopled the villas, have sunned themselves under 
the loggias, have played with life as though at the tossing 
of a ball in air: Saute flirtation! Saute sport! Saute the 
wilder passions that may be roused by the turning of a 
card, or the whirling of the “‘little horses,” or a woman’s ~ 
smile! Sober-garbed regret, wan remorse, losses of purse 
and honor, and the spent passion,—these may come, 
as dismal shapes, up yonder, in the north, when the 
intoxicating dance, when the delirium in the brain and 
the tropical heat of the senses are ended, when brain 
and sense are no longer the puppets of this King of all 
the Riviera Revelries—the Sun. 

And now the dance is done indeed. The Céte d’Azur 
presents the chastened aspect all France as all Europe 
shows to the most unobserving onlooker. 

A change as marked indeed as that induced by revolu- 
tions has been accomplished by the war. More than 
half of the fairy villas are closed: Many of their owners 
are in the trenches, or are lying wounded in some one 
of the palace hotels now turned into hospitals, or are 
dead on distant battle-fields. "The gay women of fashion, 
to whom formerly the cult of their delicate and expensive 
persons was the serious occupation of their lives, may 
now be seen in the modest garb of the Red Cross or 
Infirmiére sister, with a new look in their faces—an 
expression of such womanly tenderness and pity as has 
power to make even a plain woman beautiful. Every 
note in the scale of military uniform is to be reckoned 
with in every street, along every road, vivifying and 
adorning terraces, balconies, casinos, concert and 
cinema halls. There is not a nation at war that either 
along the coast or at Marseilles does not send its con- 
tingent either as prisoners, as wounded, as convalescent, 
or as “‘permissionnaire.” There is something strangely 
appealing, a something at once exciting and yet also 
very moving, in this never-ending procession of soldiers. 
Seen thus without the deadlier weapons of their métier, 
it is the worn faces, the amputated limbs, the sightless 
eyes that bring to one the realistic proof of the cruel 
ravages of this most cruel of all wars. The contrast | 
presented between these radiant skies, this flower-decked 
coast, and the soft bloom of approaching spring already 
decking the hills with the rose of the peach-bloseamn 


would be all but intolerable were it not for the knowledge 
of what each suffering hero has done for the cause of 
humanity, of law and order. 
There are gayer aspects presented of this life among 
the soldiers. At Menton, where several regiments of 
Senegalais are in barracks, awaiting their transfer to 
other posts, or stationed here in this warmer climate 
until they can be sent north again, the simple childlike 
nature of these African troops breaks forth oftentimes 
into improvised song and dance. I saw a dozen or more 
the other day, prancing, careering, whirling about, as 
their African voices rose in the curious minors and 
with the iterant phrase peculiar to savage chants. 
These ebony-faced troops with their uncontrolled 
gestures and their gleaming dusky eyes are in startling 
contrast to the military rigidity and mask-like im- 
penetrability of the English soldiers. French officers 
will tell you that these Senegalais troops are as good as 
cannon when engaged as an attacking force; their im- 
petuous onrush, their savage work with the bayonet 
make them invaluable in an assault. Their barbaric 
war-songs excite the hot African blood to deeds of un- 
imaginable bravery. In a certain trench a single Sene- 
galais sergeant was left of the company that had captured 
the dugout. Yet there were ten Germans to be dis- 
posed of before the post was won. ‘‘How many did 
you have about you?” asked the lieutenant, as he looked 
in amazement at the giant before him, all but unrecogniz- 
able in the fierce light of battle that still burned in the 
black man’s face. With a sweeping gesture the sergeant 
answered, ‘‘So many bullets, somany dead.’’ He couldn’t 
count, but he could shoot. Brave as are these black 
troops in attack, the long patience, the dull waiting, 
and the stolidity required of those who must live yards 
below the level of the earth, yet are exposed to sudden 
death or wounds by falling shells, undermining, and 
hand-grenades, this high courage is not to be looked 
for in dusky-skinned warriors. War is war, and though 
most of these African troops are entirely ignorant of 
what they are fighting for, or who are their enemies, 
yet they rejoice in being engaged in their preferred 
occupation; but it must be war as they understand it, 
man to man, and not hiding in the earth like frightened 
animals. 


Up, Hearts! 


CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 


The writer of these words does not venture to think 
that he can do much to relieve the gloom caused by the 
great conflict now raging in Europe. Many minds 
yield too easily to Weltschmerz while so vast a warfare 
prevails. 

But even in pessimism is ever implicit a faith, however 
sad or angry, in the fact of an ideal—real, in the in- 
eradicable conviction that things must and ought to 
become better, and that victory of right over might, 
justice over injustice, ought to result. 

Let us face the darkest conjecture, that of the final 
extinction of human life on the planet. Science cannot 


affirm that a cosmical wreck awaits ultimate planetary 
man. Even if it could, what then? Millions now are 
ever breaking their way into that silent sea of the Beyond, 
7 and through the ages have been vanishing from this bank 
and shoal of time. Respice finem. Immortality may 


justify human life for a brief time on a moribund 
planet. To one who informed Mr. Emerson that the 
world was soon to end came the response, ‘‘Ah, well. 
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Sunrise,” which ends with a vision of hope, remarks, 


“We often do our best when we fix our mind on the 
thought which Kant expressed in the words, ‘If justice 
meets utter wreck, then there is no worth whatever in 
the continued existence of human life in this world.’” 
Prof. Royce adds, too sadly, one may think, “ Perhaps 
the time will come when indeed there will be no further 
worth in the continued existence of men on the planet,” 
and further on, ‘‘Perhaps the ideals of those who defend 
and praise the destruction of mothers and their babes 
represent the sort of humanity that is henceforth for an 
indefinite time to win possession of the powers which 
are to control the fortunes of human civilization.” Yes, 
let us grant ‘‘for an indefinite time,” and yet not for all 
time. 

History has never shown a permanent wreck of justice. 
With the bursting of the wildest tempests from the four 
quarters of the world, the beacon lights have flickered, 
but have never gone out. As often as the steeds of the 
Sun have been driven madly down the steeps of the 
West by some ruthless power or powers, the chariot 
has again ascended the East, and order, hope, progress, 
have again resumed sway. Dark periods have ever oc- 
curred and have ever been succeeded by periods of 
light, however long the delays. The mills of the gods 
grind slowly. ‘There is a cosmic process, or science is an 


illusion. The word “cosmos” excludes the idea of 
wreckage. A fortuitous cosmic process is a contradiction 
in terms. Shall we tear the ocean off the map and say 


the rivers never find the sea? 

The fact that in this war selfishness and idealism seem 
so inextricably mixed, as Prof. Royce points out, does 
perplex our hopes, and yet not to cause despair. 

No one of the nations is free from political and economic 
ambition, no one of them has quite gained the vision of 
a world federation, certainly not yet of a divine common- 
wealth on earth. It may be well for a moment to admit 
this darker view, for in this welter of conflicting im- 
pulses it is not impossible to see which of the belligerents 
challenge the sympathy of the best of the human race, 
which of them is doing most to construct a fairway to a 
new peaceful order and stable international concordat. 

If no one of them shall be wholly victorious or wholly 
defeated, the Power which makes for righteousness must 
have a clear and wise view. The cosmos cannot be 
essentially malignant. Whatever comes, we cannot 
predict it, the future is not yet, and our best word about 
it all is ‘‘ Sursum corda.” 

. Take the darkest view. Were the wreck of justice 
on the planet to arrive, brute force to become lord of 
time, one need not say with Kant that human life, in 
time, would be shown to be without value, in fact worth- 
less. Is it not better to have loved and lost than not 
to have loved at all? Better to have risen above dragons 
of the prime and become men, better to have felt the 
stir of high enthusiasms, of noble ideals, to have illumined 
dark ages with moral heroisms, to have checked the 
enemies of progress at Vienna and Tours, to have sum- 
moned into life a William of Orange, a Gustavus Adolphus, 
to have had champions of civil freedom of the strain of 
Pym, Hampden, and Washington, to have had the 
experiences and memories that cluster about the per- 
sonality of Lincoln, even if man should become extinct 
on the planet, and the Beyond prove a dream? [I salute 
the man of the glacial age. He did not despair. He 
loved and protected his wife and children. He fought 
with the ice and the mammoth, buried his child in the 
arms of its mother, with their faces turned toward the 
sunrise, with apertures in their skulls for the escape of 
the soul unto another and higher world. He kept 
patiently the fires alight on the altars of being until_we 
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of the later world should arrive, else we should not be 
here. To him all gratitude and honor! Should: another 
reign of ice end man’s career, we may trust ultimate man 
to behave with as much fortitude and loyalty to life, to 
die as nobly, as Captain Scott at the South Pole. Though 
no sunrise lies beyond, though all seems lost, yet as 
Francis I. said at Pavia, “‘ All is lost but honor.” 

But let us turn from this gloomy conjecture of plane- 
tary extinction of man. Our world-fears cannot arrest 
the unveiling of eternal values. The moral ideals are 
facts as objective and real as the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

The evils of our day may surpass in extensiveness those 
of former ages, but not in their intensity. Few people 
would exchange life in this age of ravaged Belgium, of 
the Lusitania, the Cavell execution, of Zeppelin raids, 
for a life in the age portrayed by Juvenal, for existence 
under the sway of Nero, when the fate of noble men 
and women hung upon a single word of a mad Cesar, and 
philosophers gladly accepted voluntary death rather 
than endure the awful terror of existence. Would even 
the reign of the pious Marcus Aurelius have been pref- 
erable to the rule of the present. Kaiser? 

Who would exchange the present mental suspense for 
the eternal vigilance and sleepless suspicion necessary to 
keep hold on life in the days of Rienzi, when the Colonna 
and the Orsini filled the gutters of the streets of Rome 
with blood? Or would one have lived more content under 
Philip II. and the Duke of Alva, when pillage, massacre, 
and torture reigned in the Netherlands for weary years? 

Yet another question may challenge our thought. Has 
violence or mere force ever really triumphed in the long 
run in human affairs? Has brutal might ever set up a 
permanent empire? Has history given us a single 
example of an iron despotism that has not crumbled at 
last when the Afonian latent fires of justice have at last 
reached the hour of eruption? ‘The fear, then, that mere 
might may set up a fixed and fast empire on earth and 
arrest psychical evolution has thus far not been justified 
by events. 

Where vanished the empire of Alexander? Lost soon 
like a great Nile in the delta of splintered inferior king- 
doms. Where now the legions of Rome, the dreary 
succession of Czesars murdered by their subjects, the 
emperors of the East and West? What student of 
history can without severe research draw the map of 
the empire of Charlemagne? 

Who can fail to see that the force of Frederick of 
Prussia is far spent, that in our time the ideals of justice, 
liberty, humanity, are in revolt against the authority of 
might, that even in the Teutonic conscience there sur- 
vive imprisoned moral instincts which may at no dis- 
tant day defy longer repression and with Vesuvina 
force pour forth a lava of revolution, thus avenging 
the past insults to the authority and dignity of the 
eternal ideals? And when we behold Napoleon at Long- 
wood, we cannot doubt that the moral powers of the 
world are never to be subjected to unscrupulous might, 
or efficiency, if we prefer that word. Leviathans and 
megatheria vanish before small animals of higher intelli- 
gence. Xenophon with ten thousand Greeks is a more 
puissant factor than a Xerxes with millions. The moral 
influence of a Sheridan is a reinforcement greater than 
an army corps. Needless is it to argue for the supremacy 
of moral ideals in view of the progress of the humanities, 
the downfall of inquisitions and star chambers, the 
extinction of bloody triumvirates, and the abolition of 
negro slavery. Could we even see onward to the end of 
planetary human life and be forced gloomily to concede 
an indecisive duel between might and right, and behold 
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the world be put up and all lights extinguished, yet 
not quite all, nor even the best, has been said, nor need 
we cease to exclaim, ‘ ‘Up, Hearts!” 

The cosmos is essentially, ultimately psychical. To 
this conclusion the-trend of all science is manifest. ‘To 
fail to see that an unceasing purpose through all the 
ages runs, a physical, mental, and spiritual evolution 
reaching into the great Beyond, would, as Prof. John 
Fisk avers, involve us in mental confusion and prove the 
illusion of science itself. 

Here, then, sounds forth the grand “Song of Sunrise,” 
the strains of the mighty Choir Invisible. The sema- 
phores of human instinct from the dawn of the world 
have ever signalled an ultimate psychical order beyond 
the Flammantia Moenia Mundi, the barriers of time. 
Into that eternal sea the currents of the time-world 
are ever flowing. The horrid dimensions of the great 
conflagration now raging will shrink into insignificance 
in the light of infinite unveiling. Emperors, kings, dip- 
lomatists, field marshals, may attain then a chastened 
and just self-valuation. ‘The sword,” says Victor 
Hugo, “is but a hideous flash in the darkness; right 
is an eternal ray.” 

The writer of this article heard the closing words of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, in a lecture upon ‘‘ Motion and Matter,” 
“Tf any of this audience shall say that the universe is not 
ultimately psychical, I can only reply, I do not agree with 
him.” 

Nor less impressive were the words of Sir William 
Crookes, at the dinner-table, who assured the present 
writer that he had scientific proof of human intelligence 
at the other end of the line—that, while he did not claim 
to identify the discarnate telepathist, he was sure of his 
agency. Sir William Ramsay affirmed that if Sir William’s 
evidence is not reliable, no testimony in any court of 
law in Christendom is wortharush. Let this be as it may. 
The survival of man it is not incumbent upon science to 
prove. It is the non-survival rather. 

To believe that the ideals of man are to perish, that 
spiritual evolution is to end with the present time-world, 
would be an abdication of science. The future will ex- 
plain the past and resolve the present dark enigmas; 
and we may end these reflections as we began, with the 
words, ‘‘ Up, Hearts!”’ 

ScRANTON, Pa. 


President Hayes’ Religious Faith. 


HON. HORACE DAVIS. 


I have been reading Williams’s life of President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes with much interest. I saw a great deal of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes during the four years of his ad- 
ministration and conceived a profound respect for them. 
He was an honest, upright man, strictly true to his sense 
of duty, a sterling patriot, not great, but calm and wise 
above average men, and possessing remarkable firmness 
in carrying out what he thought was right. Owing to the 
disputed title to the Presidency and the split in his own 
party he never received that appreciation which his 
worth entitled him to, and I feel sure that future genera- 
tions will hold him in much higher esteem than his con- 
temporaries have done. 

But I have no wish to discuss his political problems 
here. What interests me now is his religious views. In © 
Washington he always attended the Methodist church, — 
and I supposed he was a communicant; but the truth ic 
he never united with any church. The publication of © 
portions of his Diary and correspondence admits us to h 
inmost thoughts, and the result is to me very intere 
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’ oa ae church on Sundays, as had always been” his 
habit, among others he listened to Dr. James Walker, who 
made a deep impression on him, and his Diary abounds 
in quotations. May 1, 1844, he writes: ‘I heard Walker 
preach twice to-day. What a powerful reasoner he is. 
How solemn and impressive are his appeals,’ and then 
follows an abstract of the sermon. 

At Cincinnati in 1850 he heard Emerson lecture and 
met him personally. He expresses admiration at Emer- 
son’s marked individuality and his intellectual keenness, 
but as yet there was not enough common ground between 
them to produce much sympathy on Mr. Hayes’ part, 
but later in life, when his intellect was riper and his re- 
markable experience in life had deepened his spiritual 
nature, he grew into a profound admiration and sym- 
pathy with Emerson, as his later papers testify. 

In 1845, having finished his law studies, he located at 
Fremont, Ohio, from which in 1849 he moved to Cin- 
cinnati. A little after this he made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Channing through his published Life and Works. In 
August, 1851, says his biographer, ‘“‘he began the thorough 
reading of the life of William Ellery Channing, ‘one of 
the noblest, purest men that ever lived’—in his opinion— 
from which he gained much inspiration,’ and the same 
month he writes to Miss Lucy Webb, to whom he was 
engaged to be married: ‘‘I have read another book—not 
yet finished—calculated to fill one with hope, The Life 
and Works of Dr. Channing. The Doctor may be in 
error as to some doctrinal points, but the great features 
of his system are founded on the rock of truth. If ever 
I am made a Christian it will be under the influence of 
views like his. He says the test of Christianity is the 
state of the heart and affections, not the state of a man’s 
intellectual belief. If a man feels the humility becoming 
one prone to sinfulness, looks above for assistance, re- 
pents of what he does that is wrong, aspires to purity of 
intention and correctness of conduct in all the relations 
of life, such a man is a Christian, for he adopts the spirit 
of Christ’s teaching and imitates his example—this too 
in spite of his faith—whether it be Calvinistic, Unitarian, 
Universalist or Papist. That I can comprehend. The 
half of the Orthodox Creeds I don’t understand and can’t 
fully believe.” 

In the winter of 1852 he married Miss Webb, afterward 
the charming mistress of the White House, and in 1861 
began his long life of public service,—four years of active 
field work in the army during the Civil War, ending in a 
brigadier-general’s commission, received for gallantry on 
the field, then four years in Congress, six years as Governor 
of Ohio, and, last of all, four years as President of the 
United States, after which he retired to a well-earned rest 
at Spiegel Grove in Ohio, where Mrs. Hayes died in April, 
1889. He survived her nearly four years. 

“His favorite writers to the last,’’ says Williams, ‘‘were 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Lincoln, and Scott.... Emerson 
stood foremost of all authors in his affection, and to him 
he went most frequently for spiritual encouragement and 
cheer.” Then follow these quotations from the Diary: 
“Emerson deals wisely, I think, with the deep questions, 
with God, the soul, our present and our future being.” 
“How Emerson prepares us to meet the disappointments 
and griefs of this mortal life. His writings, with me, 
seem to be religion. They bring peace, consolation, that 
_ test for the mind and heart we all long for—content.” 
“He was,” says Williams, “throughout his life a regu- 
lar church-goer, never failing to attend Sunday service 
less some imperative necessity intervened. ... While 
himself to be a Christian in all essential respects 

united himself with any church. There were 
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Divine Governance of the world, no doubt of the over- 
ruling of a wise and beneficent Providence in the affairs 
of mankind.”’ In his Diary, May, 1890, Mr. Hayes says: 
“I am not a subscriber to any creed. I belong to no 
church. But I try to be a Christian or rather I want to 
be a Christian and help to do Christian work.” And on 
the Sunday before his death the Diary says: “I am a 
Christian, according to my conscience, in belief, not, of 
course, in character and conduct, but in purpose and wish; 
not, of course, by the Orthodox Standard. But I am 
content and have a feeling of trust and safety.” 

_ Two days later, sustained by this faith, he crossed the 
river. 

San Francisco, Cat. 


The Children’s Church. 


KE. A. COIL. 


The editorial entitled “The Children’s Church,” which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Register, is intensely 
interesting, but one the suggestions of which should be 
carefully considered before they are adopted. Anything 
so conceived as to contribute, even remotely, to a further 
separation of parents and children in things pertaining 
to their religious interests awakens my suspicions, no 
matter how alluring it may at first seem. 

That the religious training of the young is being sadly 
neglected is well known to all who have studied the sub- 
ject with any care. All of us who realize the value of real 
religious convictions and sentiments as factors in life are 
anxious that such neglect should cease. How to proceed 
so as to insure the end sought is the only phase of the 
problem about which differences of opinion arise. An 
exchange of thought may be helpful in the important 
matter of working out effective methods, hence this letter. 

One argument advanced in favor of the children’s 
church is that it ‘would be a feeder of the mother society.” 
That for a long time has been a cherished theory con- 
cerning the Sunday-school, but in practice it is not work- 
ing satisfactorily. Recent surveys have shown that the 
increase in church membership is not keeping pate with 
the increase in population, and in many of our rural dis- 
tricts the conditions are appalling. Eighty-three per cent. 
of the rural churches are stationary or decadent, and in 
many of our cities the churches seem to be struggling for 
existence rather than to be the powerful and effective 
leaders in moral and spiritual uplift that they ought to 
be. Evidently the high hopes once so generally enter- 
tained concerning the Sunday-school as ‘“‘a feeder of the 
mother society’’ are not being realized. The question 
naturally arises, ‘““Would a children’s church such as 
that proposed be more effective?” 

One of the serious hindrances to church life and growth 
now is to be found in the fact that parents and children 
are too much separated. They get out of touch with each 
other in one of the most important departments of life, 
and what we need is some method that will insure a re- 
turn to the old habit of family church attendance, and 
family interest in religious questions. Two illustrations 
taken out of my own home life will indicate what I mean, 
and show the value of family church attendance as a 
means of keeping parents and children in touch and sym- 
pathy with each other. 

From the time my children were old enough to attend 
church I insisted on their attending one service a Sunday. 
At the dinner-table the sermon was one of the subjects 
of discussion, one of the children being asked to give an 
outline of it, and others to state the main points. This 
is one of the interesting results. A few years ago one of 
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our well-known preachers spent a’ few days with me and 
occupied my pulpit on Sunday morning. At the dinner- 
table I turned to my eleven-year-old daughter and asked 
her to give an outline of the sermon, which she proceeded 
to do in such a manner as to surprise my guest and delight 
me. Without previous training it would have been 
well-nigh impossible for her to do what she did. The 
second illustration relates to one of my sons. When he 
was about twenty years of age he was reporting for one 
of our local papers. John Mitchell, the well-known labor 
leader, was billed to speak in our city, and my son was 
asked to report the meeting and give special attention 
to the address. Anxious to hear Mr. Mitchell, I went to 
the meeting with him. , 

During the address, which was about an hour long, I 
noticed that my son took no notes whatever, and, know- 
ing that he was to make an extended report of it, I listened 
with special care that I might the more accurately 
measure his ability. The meeting over, he went to the 
newspaper office and wrote out his report, which I read 
with interest the next day. I noted with delight that the 
points made by Mr. Mitchell, who spoke without manu- 
script, were taken up in their exact order, clearly stated, 
and commented on in such a manner as to show real 
grasp of the subject. I am sure his church attendance, 
followed by outlining and discussing the sermons, con- 
tributed not a little to his ability to do that work. I 
could add many more illustrations showing the value of 
such training, but the principle in them all is the same, 
and that is not necessary. What I want to make clear is 
that the Sunday service, attended by the family, offers 
one of the best opportunities available for intellectual 
as well as moral and spiritual training. Of course the 
method here suggested implies close attention on the 
part of the parents in order that they may direct the dis- 
cussion that follows. The benefits of the service to them 
will thereby be increased, and they will have the pleasure 
of seeing their children not only develop the ability to 
correlate and clearly state the thought of others, but 
also to think moral and spiritual problems out on their 
own account. ‘This ability constitutes an invaluable life 
asset. 

But a far more important feature of this matter than 
any yet suggested consists in the fact that the method 
adopted enabled me, as it will enable other parents, to 
keep in touch with the children, and note the particular 
bent of their minds and consciences as they grow into 
manhood and womanhood. ‘The church attendance 
creates an opportunity that the Sunday-school, valuable 
as it is, does not create, and I do not believe a children’s 
church could be so organized and conducted as to make it 
fill the important place in life that family attendance on 
public worship can be made to fill. 

What we need now is a parents’ and children’s church, 
and common interest in it; but we cannot have that, I 
know, until parents are made to realize that they are 
grossly wronging their children when they allow them- 
selves to get out of touch with them in the religious 
sphere. I believe, however, that parents, many of whom 
are now at ease in Zion because they have been made to 
believe that the religious and moral development of their 
children is being taken care of by the Sunday-school, can 
be brought to see how necessary it is that they keep in 
close and intelligent touch with the religious and moral 
life of their children. ‘That done, family church at- 
tendance will be insured and we shall then have a parents’ 
and children’s church of unusual power and effectiveness 
in the world. 

During my ministerial life I have had to deal with 
many sad cases of misunderstanding between parents 
and children, and cases of insubordination on the part 
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of children; but the saddest and most hopeless of them 
all have been those in which the parents had allowed 
themselves to lose touch with the moral and religious life 
of their own children. ‘Too many parents imagine they 
have done their full duty by their children when they 
have furnished them a good roof, clothes, food, books, 
and sent them ‘to Sunday-school. A children’s church 
would not help much, I fear, to overcome this sad mis- 
take to which many parents wake up after it is entirely 
too late. : : 
Marierra, Oxo. 


The Ministry. 


ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


Said Rev. Henry De Long, recently gone from us, 
after a successful ministry of many years: “The heights 
and depths of religion are the realities that charm us in 
all our broken speech about them. ‘Theology is good, in- 
tellect is good, but it is the deeper things they try to say 
that is supremely good.... The few times we have 
really preached are those when we have been the medium 
through which these high things have come home to those 
who have taken our word at a higher than its actual 
value just and only because they believed in us.”’ 

Yes, they believed in us; we knew it when the vision 
of the “heights,” clothed upon with such words as we 
could give, lighted the way far above the dust of conflict. 
Yet always the reassuring appreciation spoken was good. 
Another soul encouraged, comforted, helped in some way, 
—how blessed gratefully to remember! So, for all the 
disappointments and sad partings, the sense of failing to 
reach ideals, it seems to me a wonderful privilege to have 
been a minister, a preacher of our gospel for even twenty- 
three years. It seems wonderfully blessed to recall the 
loved faces, the trusting hearts, the believing souls, en- 
deared to me by scenes of joy and sorrow, weddings and 
funerals, and by social hours of pleasant companionship, 

My people! Scattered now, no longer mine gathered in. 
church and parish, or mine to instruct and comfort, but 
always mine by sweet and tender memories. My peo- 
ple! As the well-remembered faces come before me I 
can feel the bond which is yet unsevered, the loyal 
friendship which ‘‘no change can mar,’ I hear again 
the words treasured through years, ‘“‘my pastor,” and the 
rich blessing of my ministry magnifies, and my gratitude 
grows apace for its privileges until I fear I did not realize 
its worth and meaning in the passing. It comes clearly 
to me now. Let it still complainings that the work I 
love has lessened. Let it deepen gratitude and strengthen. 
praise, comfort in depression, and cheer in lonely hours, 
until the joy of remembrance outweighs the sadness of 
vanished days. Indeed, ‘‘it is harder to lay it down than 
to take it up.”” Our young preachers, with the joy of the 
ministry in full tide, and the glow of future hopes and 
plans over all, cannot realize as yet the cross and trial of 
“laying it down”’; but this, I think, will be the testimony 
of the true minister, that when all the way is recalled, 
and gain and loss are balanced, the joy and satisfaction 
of the ministry will far outweigh all possible sacrifice. 

The fineness and nobility of this profession demand 
the best of each young, ambitious soul. The reward will 
be commensurate. Our Father’s generous gifts are al- 
ways that, and it will be found in the soul-kingdom. 
Who that has tried both platform and pulpit does not 
know the difference, and realize the higher atmosphere 
of the latter? >a 

Truly, I believe in a distinctive church atmosphere ; 
uplift and spiritual development, and even now no ot 
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profession holds such power and possibilities for human- 
ity’s good. The need of this righteous force in our present 
world stress is beyond words. a 

MALDEN, Mass. 


The Religion of the Spirit. 


BY X. 


It would be picturesque to bring together from all 
Christendom examples of the things that are associated 
with religion. A great museum could be filled with them. 
An adjoining library could be filled with the books of 
Christianity. If to these could be added some ex- 
hibit of the forms and ceremonies, still greater interest 
and variety would be added. How many and how 
varied the things which Christianity has made sacred! 
How impressive and how picturesque such an exhibit 
would be! 

If then we imagine continuing the task for all the 
other religions of the world, we begin to get a sense of 
the material side of the religion of humanity. The 
number and the variety of these things becomes con- 
fusing, bewildering, and distracting. Such a task. is 
too great even for the imagination. Yet all these ma- 
terial things, these books and forms and ceremonies, 
have been made sacred by humanity’s religion. 

Turn from these things in this vast imaginary museum; 
turn to the inner life of man. ‘The core of all religion is 
the direct communion of the human spirit with the 
Infinite Spirit; that is, there is something in common, 


a direct relationship. This is the eternal and vital © 


reality of religion. It is the spiritual consciousness; 
it is religious experience. This relationship of the 
human and the divine in the inner life is at once the 
impulse and the goal of all vital religion. 

There is a phrase which in recent years has become 
widely known: “Religions are many: religion is one.” 
Religions include the outer things: religion is the inner 
life. All religions contain religion, and religion is ever 
expressing itself in religions. The differences among 
religions, over which the prejudices and even the re- 
ligious wars have come, are principally the outer and 
material things. Yet all have in common the one vital 
reality of the inner spiritual life, the direct contact of 
the human spirit with the Eternal Spirit. 

This inner reality with its impulses, its stimulation 
of the imagination, its stimulus to action, its ideals and 
aspirations is ever seeking expression. Men, even in 
the endeavor clearly to understand their own souls, 
objectify the inner things, and they devise means of 
cultivating the inner spiritual life. The outer things 
that are associated with religion are the endeavor of 
man to give adequate expression to the things of the 
spirit. Books and altars, forms and ceremonies, rituals 
and creeds, are the temporary expression of this eternal 
truth of the relationship of the human soul with God. 

Men have at many times made the blunder of putting 
the emphasis on the outer and secondary things instead 
of on the inner and primary reality. They have assigned 
authority to books and organizations and considered 
certain ceremonies or rituals as essential to spiritual 
life. But through long centuries there have been pro- 
phetic souls who have grasped for themselves and have 
taught their fellows that the religion of the spirit is the 
eternal reality. ‘ 

The times of religious sterility have been the periods 
when men have forgotten this truth, and have been 
content to have a religion of the outer things. Every 
at revival of religion has been a turning from outer 
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arisen a great prophet of the religion of the spirit he has 
led his fellows to turn to the inner realities. Men have 
found God anew in their inner life. 

Modern liberal religion is capable of many definitions, 
but it is essentially an endeavor to put the emphasis on 
that which is the first essential of all religion, the religion 
of the spirit. It has contended for the authority of 
man’s inner life, and the voice of God in reason, conscience, 
and spiritual experience, as the final authority in re- 
ligion above the authority of any book or organization. 
It has recognized the usefulness of forms of worship, 
but has put an insistent emphasis on spiritual freedom, 
and has asserted continually that no outer thing can 
o essential or should be allowed to dominate the inner 
ife. 

In the movement for modern liberal religion a new 
theology has been shaped and new forms of organization 
have come into existence, but liberal religion cannot 
continue indefinitely to be principally a movement for 
a new theology or a resistance against the tyranny of 
things over the spirit: it must become the greater thing, 
a revival of religion. Now the time has come when it 
is developing a new spirit of religious revival. Since all 
great revivals have been revivals of the religion of the 
spirit, this is exactly what is to be expected. In these 
latest centuries there have been, generation after genera- 
tion, men who have ardently longed for this new revival. 
Prophetic souls have watched for its coming. This 
eager watchfulness has expressed itself in such lines as 


these :-— 
“And lo! already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear.” 


What men have been seeing as inevitable is now appearing, 
—a movement for a great revival in liberal religion. 

Liberal religion has the eternal life within it; it sees 
clearly that the spiritual life is the essential of religion; 
it uses the outer things, but always as a road to the goal of 
the religion of the spirit; and now the time is coming 
when its great activity is the achievement of a trium- 
phant spiritual life. Evangelism as a method has been 
used in propagating the outer things, and has had a 
large measure of success in disseminating doctrines and 
forms. The new liberal evangelism which is now stirring 
has the finer task of proclaiming spiritual life, a life that 
goes its way in freedom, that feeds on all truth, that 
asserts the essential reality of all religion. Liberal 
evangelism is the new dynamic of the religion of the 
spirit. 


Spiritual Life. 


Nothing can work me damage but myself. The harm 
that I sustain I carry about with me, and I am never a 
real sufferer but by my own fault. 


Js 


Perform a kind action and you find a kind feeling 
growing in yourself, even if it was not there before. As 
you increase the number of objects of your kind and 
charitable interest, you find that the more you do for 
them the more you love them.—William B. O. Peabody. 
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Only man can help man. Money without man can 
do little or nothing, more likely less than nothing. As 
our Lord redeemed the world by being a man, the true 
Son of the true Father, so the only way for a man to help 
men is to be a true man to this neighbor and that.—George 
MacDonald. 
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Winter Evenings. 


SARAH E. BURTON. 


When the evenings longer grow, 

And the welcome hearth-fires glow, 
Speed the lengthened hours along 
With merry chat, and book, and song, 
Closer to each other bend, 

Child and parent, lover, friend. 

Love brings his most precious flowers 
Crowning fleeting evening hours;— 
Pluck the rose while now it grows 
Ere ’tis lost ’mid winter snows. 


Let there be no vacant chair, 

Book and song each one must share, 

Thought will mount with wingéd feet 

Even to the Mercy Seat, 

Into realms where it may scan 

The bright, completed hopes of man, 

Rising higher than believe 

Into worlds where all achieve;— 

Pluck the rose while now it grows 

Ere ’tis lost ’mid winter snows. 
Pomona, N.C. 


Some Early Rules of Harvard College. 


Some of Harvard’s old regulations would 
not please very much the undergraduate or 
the graduate of to-day. President Dunster’s 
rules, which were printed in Latin, were 
formulated in 1642 and continued in force 
until about 1734. No student was admitted 
until he was able to read, write, and speak 
Latin perfectly, and he must also have an 
excellent knowledge of Greek, and during 
his college course he was never allowed to 
use his mother tongue except in certain 
public exercises of oratory. As Harvard 
was primarily a ministers’ college, every 
one had to read the Scriptures twice a day, 
and was obliged to attend Chapel also twice 
a day,—at six o’clock in the morning during 
the summer months, and half an hour before 
sunrise in the winter, and again in the even- 
ing. No scholar could buy, sell, or exchange 
anything over sixpence in value without 
permission of his parents, guardians, or 
tutors, and he received severe admonition 
if he was absent from prayers or lectures 
even once during the week. Another curi- 
ous rule was that ‘‘every scholar shall be 
called by his surname only, till he be in- 
vested with his first degree, except he be a 
fellow commoner or knight’s eldest son, or 
of superior nobility.” In order to receive 
his first degree a student had to be able to 
translate the Old and New Testaments into 
Latin, and all his acts must have received 
the approbation of the overseers. Tobacco 
was not allowed except by permission of 
the president with consent of the parent or 
guardian, ‘‘and then in a sober and private 
manner.’’ It was also voted that every 
student must be in his room by nine o’clock 
under penalty of a fine, and no one could 
go to Boston except by special permission 
without being subject to a five-dollar penalty. 

In 1656 the president and fellows were 
empowered “to punish all misdemeanours— 
either by fine, or whipping in the hall openly, 
as the nature of the offense shall require, not 
exceeding ten shillings, or ten stripes for one 
offense.” The flogging often took place in 
public, but this practice was abolished in 
1734. Here are some of the early fines: 
Absence from prayers, 2d.; absence from 
public worship, 9d., and tardiness 3d.; neg- 
lecting to repeat the sermon, 9d.; leaving 
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town without permission, not over 2s. 6d.; 
going out of college without proper costume, 
6d.; frequenting taverns, not over 1s. 6d.; 
playing cards or any game for money was a 
finable offence, as was opening doors by 
picklocks. Fines were also levied for keep- 


ing guns or for using them. This system 
of penalties proved so annoying to the 


parents that it was abolished in 1761, and 
methods of enforcing discipline were em- 
ployed which resemble the present-day “pro- 
bation,” “‘suspension,’’ or ‘‘ expulsion.” 

There were some “ancient customs’ that 
were lived up to even more strictly than the 
regular laws, and some of them are most 
interesting and amusing. No freshman was 
allowed to wear his hat in the college yard 
unless it rained, snowed, or hailed, or unless 
he had both hands full. All freshmen were 
obliged to go on any errand for any of the 
upper-classmen at any time except during 
study hours and after nine o’clock in the 
evening. No student was allowed to call up 
or down, or to or from any of the college 
rooms. Another hard rule on the freshmen 
was that they had to furnish bats, balls, and 
footballs for the use of students, to be kept 
at the “‘buttery.” 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
candidates for admission were examined by 
the president and two of the tutors. All 
undergraduates had to keep in their rooms 
and follow their studies except for half an 
hour after breakfast, between twelve and 
two o’clock, and after evening prayers until 
nine o’clock. The students also had to sub- 
mit to one public oral examination annually, 
in the presence of a committee of the cor- 
poration and overseers, in order ‘‘to animate 
the students in the pursuit of literary merit 
and fame, and to excite in their breasts a 
noble spirit of emulation.”* Those tests 
must have been even more nerve-racking 
than the present three-hour written exam- 
inations. No one was allowed to go beyond 
the yard without his coat, cloak, or gown 
and hat, nor could he go into any tavern in 
Cambridge without leave of the president 
or one of the tutors, unless he were accom- 
panied by his father or guardian. No under- 
graduate could go gunning, fishing, or skat- 
ing over deep water without permission, nor 
could he attend any stage plays either as 
actor or spectator. A costume was pre- 
scribed for all undergraduates, which con- 
sisted of a “‘coat of blue gray, with waist- 
coat and breeches of the same colour, or of a 
black, a nankeen, or an olive colour.” The 
coats of the freshmen had to have plain 
buttonholes, and the cuffs could not have 
any buttons on them. The sophomores 
were allowed the privilege of having buttons 
on their cuffs. The coats of the juniors had 
“cheap frogs to the buttonholes, except the 
buttonholes of the cuffs,’ and the seniors 
could have “‘frogs”’ on all their buttonholes. 
The buttons of all the-classes had to be 
nearly the same color as the coats. No 
garment made of silk was permitted, nor 
gold or silver lace, cord, or edging upon hats 
or clothes. Another rule provided that ‘‘the 
tables shall be covered with clean cloths 
twice a week, or oftener, if judged necessary 
by the president and tutors.” 

Commencement took place on the third 
Wednesday in July, and Cambridge in the 
early days was never so deserted during the 
summer as it is now. In the early eighteen 
hundreds Commencement Day was a State 


holiday, all the banks and offices in Boston 
being closed. 

The dining-room, which used to be in 
University Hall, was the largest in New 
England, accommodating two hundred per- 
sons. It gained great celebrity on account 
of its ability to take care of so many students. 
The food that wasn’t eaten or that couldn’t 
be eaten was shared by a number of pigs, 
whose sties were near the rear of the building. 
The charge for board at “Commons” was 
$1.75 a week, and it couldn’t be expected 
that meat could be served at every meal. 
The students, therefore, frequently saved 
some of their meat and with a fork jammed 
it against the under side of the table to help 
out at breakfast the following morning. 
Board at private houses or at some of the 
professors’ residences was three dollars, and 
if a student received a high mark for an 
honor from the tutor with whom he was 
boarding, his other jealous classmates at- 
tributed it to undue influence. In the early 
days the tuition charges were frequently 
paid in live-stock, grain, or groceries.—From 
Some Interesting Boston Events. 


Literature. 


THE BrLoom oF Yours. By Dorothy 
Foster Gilman. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. $1.25 net.—Miss Gilman’s initial 
novel is marked by two or three character- 
istics not usually found in the work of a débu- 
tante in serious literary work. For one 
thing, she has chosen to write of that which 
she knows, rather than to trust overmuch 
to complications of plot and romantic inci- 
dent for the interest of her story. For an- 
other thing, it is clear that she did not simply 
say, ‘“‘Go to, I will write a novel,” and then 
sit down and write it, but she fortified her- 
self with the understanding that the prin- 
ciples of good literature hold, however am- 
bitious or unambitious one’s work may be, 
and she has tried to keep true to her stand- 
ards, succeeding in a degree that is most 
encouraging for her future work. She has 
been a clever observer and balances her 
values almost instinctively, so that her book 
shows a certain sense for proportion that one 
often misses in the work of more experienced 
novelists. Miss Gilman has been happy in 
her choice of a title, even if it warns off 
readers who like their heroines, like their 
wines or game, “‘rather mature.’ ‘The bloom 
of youth is indeed over all its chapters, and 
the action is entirely included between that 
period when a Boston girl must cultivate 
freshmen, else ‘‘she cannot expect to know 
seniors, or have Harvard College to play 
with,” and the few weeks preceding the 
heroine’s graduation from Radcliffe. By the 
way, instead of ending with the conventional 
Class Day scene which usually closes a col- 
lege story, Miss Gilman has led up to an 
unexpected and novel dramatic climax. 
There is a rather telling study of certain 
aspects of Boston society here, and it will 
doubtless prove an amusement to some 
readers to try to pick out real individuals who 
have been caught by Miss Gilman’s camera, 
but it is safe to say such guessers will be 
mistaken,—there are too many of the ki 
and the photographs are composite. 
is too much insistence, perhaps, on 
Wye “evasive oe Svea but 
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to marshal an interesting variety of types. 
Besides the story and love interest, the book 
includes some real thinking on important 
social topics, on the moral outlook, and on 
life in general. 


THE Way oF MarTHA AND THE WAY OF 
Mary. By Stephen Graham. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2 net.—The 
author is in that long line of literary nomads 
that numbers Borrow, Oliphant, Josiah 
Flynt, Alvan Sanborn, and Vachel Lindsay. 
With material wants reduced to a minimum, 
with an insatiable curiosity as to other lands, 
with decided literary ability, these “‘road- 
sters’’ have given us many enjoyable books 
of travel, sometimes among the best. ‘‘The 
Way of Martha” is our practical, Western 
fashion of being cumbered about many 
things; it is the way of the “hustler.” But 
Mary, as we read, chose the better part,— 
meditation, devotion, communion with her 
Lord. It is this latter, this mystical spirit 
Mr. Graham considers characteristic of the 
Russian people. While the generalizations 
of a popular book are not to be taken too 
seriously, they are harmless, often stimu- 
lating, and bring into high ‘relief certain 
aspects of national life. But the author’s 
theory is a slight affair in comparison with 
his delightful pen-pictures of Russian types 
and scenes. Going everywhere, living with 
the common people, sympathetic with their 
faith, their customs, their labor, their dreams, 
he has an insight into their life and an affec- 
tion for their personality that are rare in 
books of travel. A man of fine religious feel- 
ing, he finds particular interest in church 
and religious ceremonies. This was indeed 
his quest—a seeking for the Russian idea, 
then a study of Russian Christianity. While 
to Mr. Graham himself this book, doubt- 
less, is something of an evangel, to the read- 
ers (who should be many) it will be one more 
book of travel, a charming record of the 
experiences and sentiments of an original, 
cultivated mind in a land that still has much 
of the fascination of the unknown. 


WomEN AT THE Hacur. The Interna- 
tional Congress of Women, and its Results. 
By three delegates to the Congress: Jane 
Addams, Emily G. Balch, Alice Hamilton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 
cents.—Those who were inclined to scoff at 
this Congress will find their scepticism con- 
firmed by its failure to shorten the war or 
mitigate its atrocities. Admitted. But these 
records of visits in the warring countries, 
the interviews with officials, returned sol- 
diers, and mourning women give interest- 
ing side-lights upon the peace sentiments, 
stifled by the muzzled press, of soldiers and 
civilians among the different nations. Per- 
haps the most significant chapter is ‘The 
Revolt Against War.” In each country 
there is, it appears, a certain type of young 
men who did not want the war, and con- 
sidered the older men responsible for it. 
While the great majority of young men in the 
trenches are, doubtless, confident they are 
doing their highest duty, while the spirit 
of righteousness is in their hearts, yet there 
: also other young men who feel that in 
i war they are doing violence to the 

ings they know. The enthusi- 
10t as universal among 
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the elderly men high in church and state. 
The older generation had convinced itself 
this is a righteous war which must be fought 
to a finish. In the younger generation are 
many who are convinced that war is not a 
legitimate method of settling international 
difficulties. They have no notion of shirking 
their duty, but go into the trenches with a 
divided mind,—a tragic situation. “It was 
hard to see my boy go, because he did not 
believe in war; he did not belong to a genera- 
tion that believes in war.” 


MaprE In Germany. By Franklin M. 
Sprague, A.M., with an Introduction by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.—It is this most terrible of all 
wars that is “made in Germany.” The 
author has no difficulty in bringing together 
authentic statements of Kaiser, military 
writers, generals, and scholars to show the 
responsibility for the war as well as for its 
atrocities in Belgium. The successive chap- 
ters—‘‘ Made in Germany,” ‘‘ Offensive and 
Defensive Armaments,” ‘‘ German Méilitar- 
ism,” “ The Rights and Duties of Neutral- 
ity,’ and ‘‘German Culture’’—recount too 
many horrors to be pleasant reading, or 
to be judicial in their tone. Mr. Sprague 
brings from his arsenal all his arguments of 
criticism, scorn, and invective as he considers 
the various aspects of this titanic struggle. 
He convicts Germany out of her own mouth. 
The Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt 
is characteristic as regards the German con- 
duct of the war and American neutrality. 
The Colonel and the clergyman are in pas- 
sionate accord in their scathing condemna- 
tion of our national attitude and the utter- 
ance of prominent pacifists. ‘‘Mr. Sprague 
is quite right in saying that the action of 
our government in acting on the principles 
thus set forth by the more abject profes- 
sional pacifists has convicted the American 
Republic of wrong, of cowardice, and of 
complicity in the worst international crime 
that has been committed since Napoleon’s 
downfall a century ago.” 


Tue Way To Win. Successful Methods 
in the Local Church. By Fred B. Fisher 
and collaborators. The Methodist Book 
Concern. 50 cents net.—Evangelism, train- 
ing, community service, and missions are 
the leading subjects discussed in this volume, 
which contains much helpful suggestion. 
Its author conducted a class in church 
efficiency, in which the materials here 
offered were thoroughly discussed. Success- 
ful methods in church work are presented, 
and no time is wasted in pointing out the 
inefficiency of churches and their alleged 
failures. “‘How to Make a Survey” is an 
exceedingly good chapter. The book offers 
for its closing word sound advice on “How 
to Finance a Church.” 


Wuart I Bewieve. By James C. Street. 
Edited by his son, Christopher Street, 
M.A., LL.B. London: British and Foreign 
shilling net.— 
This little book of ninety pages contains 
addresses delivered in the Church of the Sa- 
viour, Birmingham, which were taken down 
in shorthand and transcribed by a member 
of the congregation. After the death of the 
preacher his son prepared them for the 
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press at the request of the Association 
which publishes them. They deal with the 
fundamental topics of a religious creed in a 
manner which reveals their origin in public 
addresses to large congregations, and the 
method of treatment adds to their interest. 
They are quite free from argumentation. Here 
is a soul pouring out the vital elements of 
its faith, confident that personal experience 
and the corivictions by which one lives have 
value to his fellow-men. The worth of the 
printed message, great in itself, will be 
enhanced to those who knew their author 
and can put his personality behind the 
utterance. The book will commend itself 
to lovers of the liberal faith. 


THE HUNDREDTH Wave. A novel. By 
Grantly Standerson. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. $1.35 net.—This is in no sense 
a novel, though heroic rescues and a number 
of successful love affairs are introduced to 
give it the romantic element. The avowed 
purpose of the book is to offer a new faith 
embodying ‘‘the higher truths about God.” 
The Mormon church and its polygamous 
practices are portrayed, and those who re- 
nounce the Mormon faith organize a Society 
of Progress whose purpose is to establish 
the Religion of Truth. ‘The Beloved Philoso- 
pher sets forth the new faith, which is printed 
in large and startling type and occupies a 
goodly number of the 538 pages of the 
volume. Those who care for a restatement 
of religious truth will not need the admixt- 
ure of “‘simple tales’? to make it more at- 
tractive, while lovers of fiction would cer- 
tainly skip the pages of Biblical criticism 
and statements of the Philosopher’s faith 
in search of the story. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONDUCTING A CHURCH 
CLASS IN PsyCHO-THERAPY. By C. Bertram 
Runnalls. Milwaukee, Wis.:. The Young 
Churchman Co. 75 cents.—This little vol- 
ume is given in response to many inquiries 
concerning the conducting of a church class 
of the kind indicated in the title. The 
science of psycho-therapy is not touched 
upon. Material is presented in the form of 
a programme for devotional exercises and 
study which may be valuable to those desir- 
ing to conduct classes of this sort. The au- 
thor’s indebtedness to the work of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, is indicated. Those who 
desire to conduct similar classes are warned 
not to seek a reputation as healers, but to 
bring to bear upon those who attend the 
beneficent results of mental harmony and 
right thinking. A list of books which will 
be of use to the class leader is appended, 
and topics are suggested for study. 


Mr.p—Ew Manse. By Belle K. Maniates. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 net.—This 
is one of the books that scatter cheerfulness 
wherever they go. It has no hint of any- 
thing more harrowing than a possible mis- 
understanding between lovers or the cloud 
of bills that must be paid sometime. It 
shows how well worth while it is to keep up 
a brave heart and to take all the fun that 
presents itself. Good luck is only the 
thing to be expected, given intelligence, hard 
work, and a friendly spirit, and the Bureau 
of Suggestions deserved its success. This is 
a bright story, that fulfils all its promises. 
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The Bome. 
Betty Phillips Again. 


QUINCY KILBY. 


Little Bettikins Billikins Biddikins Bo 

Ts the nicest young lady I happen to know. 

She has been with us only a year and a half, 

And the best thing she does is to frolic and laugh, 
While from morning till night she is right on the go, 
Little Bettikins Billikins Biddikins Bo. 


Little Bettikins Billikins Biddikins Bo 

Isn’t much like the baby we once used to know, 
For she owns lots of teeth and has plenty of hair, 
- And her dear little feet trot around everywhere, 
While forever and ever she’s wanting to know, 
Little Bettikins Billikins Biddikins Bo. 


Little Bettikins Billikins Biddikins Bo, 

You would never believe what a lot she could know. 

I am sure she can say fully five or six words, 

And can imitate bow-wows and choo-choos and birds. 
So of course you can’t blame us for loving her so, 
Little Bettikins Billikins Biddikins Bo. 


The Story of the Turtle. 


MARGARET SUTERMEISTER. 


There was once an old turtle who lived 
in a great pond. One day she said to her- 
self, ‘‘I have lived in this pond a great while, 
and I think now I will go up on the hill and 
lay some eggs.’’ So she set her house in 
order and started up the hill. 

She got on very well until a little dog 
which was lying on a doorstep in front of 
a house saw her and rushed barking out 
into the road. But the turtle was a wise 
old turtle, and as soon as she saw the dog 
coming she drew her head and her tail into 
her shell and kept perfectly quiet, and when 
the little dog came up to her and found she 
did not move he said to himself:— __ 

“How silly I was! This is nothing but 
a stone, and I thought it was moving. I 
think I’ll go back and finish my nap.” 

So back he went and was just shutting 
up his eyes when the “stone” began to 
move again. 

Out he rushed, more furious than ever, 
but the old turtle was wise enough to keep 
perfectly still, and the dog said to himself, 
“Well, this old stone has fooled me again 
and I won’t even look at it any more.’”’ So 
he went home and went to sleep, and in a 
few minutes the turtle went on again. 

She got almost to the top of the hill with- 
out more adventures, when she saw some 
children coming. 

“Oh, dear!’”’ said she. “‘Here are some 
children, and they are worse than dogs. 
Perhaps if I keep perfectly still they may go 
by without seeing me.” 

So she crept to one side of the road, pulled 
in her head and tail, and kept very still. 
The children got almost by, but the very 
last one called out, ‘‘Oh, see here, here’s a 
great turtle!’’ and he took a stick and began 
to poke it. 

The turtle kept still as long as she could, 
and then she put out her head and snapped 
at the stick. That frightened the little 
girls, and they ran away, calling, ‘“‘Come, 
Tommy, or the turtle will bite you.” 

“Oh, who’s afraid of an old turtle?”’ cried 
Tommy, and he gave it a kick, but the 
turtle bit his toe and held on till Tommy 
began to scream and tried to run away. 
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Then the turtle let go, and Tommy ran off 


down the hill. 


After she had rested a few minutes she 
went on and at last reached the top of the 
hill safely but very tired, for it was a long 


journey for a turtle to take. 


The next morning she dug a hole in the 
sand and then she sat down to consider 


whether she should lay nine eggs or ten. 
At last she decided that as nine is an odd 
number she had better lay ten. So each 
morning she laid an egg and covered it up 
with sand. Then she spent the rest of the 
day eating worms and insects. 

A number of birds had their nests on this 
hill, and as the turtle had a good appetite they 
began to be afraid she would eat up all the in- 


sects, so they went to her one day and said,— 


“Mrs. Turtle, would you be willing to 


go to the other side of the hill to get your 


dinner, for we have little birds to feed, and 
if you stay much longer we are afraid there 
will be nothing left for us to give our little 
birds, and they are so hungry we have not 
time to fly a long distance for food.” 

The turtle answered, ‘‘Little birds, I have 
only one more egg to lay, and then I am go- 
ing back to my home in the pond.” 

The next morning, after she had laid her 
last egg, she covered them all very warmly 
with sand, and said to herself, ‘‘Now the 
warm sun and the warm sand will certainly 
hatch these eggs better than I can, so I will 
go home again, for I begin to feel very home- 
sick for my pond.” 

She could go down hill much faster than 
she could go up, so she managed to get home 
without any trouble. 

After a while the little turtles all hatched, 
and they crawled round in the sand, and 
sat in the sun and caught flies, and had 
a very happy life; but one day they were 
very much surprised to see a large turtle com- 
ing up the hill, for they had never seen a 
turtle larger than they were. 

“Holloa!’’? said the large turtle as he 
came nearer. “I am your Uncle Bryam. 
What are you doing up here, and where is 
your mother?” 

ce ‘Mother’ p22 
mother?”’ 

“‘A mother,” said Uncle Bryam, “‘is a big 
turtle that takes care of you and feeds you.” 

“Well,” said they, “we haven’t any 
mother. We take care of ourselves.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, you have,” said Uncle Bryam, 
“everybody has a mother, and if she isn’t 
here, she must be waiting for you in the 
pond at the foot of the hill.” 

“A ‘pond’!” the turtles said. 
pond?” 

“Why, a pond,” said Uncle Bryam, ‘‘is a 
great piece of water where turtles live, and 
it’s much pleasanter than this hill. You can 
stay in the water, or lie on the rocks in the 
sun, and there is always plenty to eat there. 
I advise you to go down the hill to the pond 
and find your mother. You will know her 
by the check on the under side of her shell, 
which is just like yours.” 

“Have we got checks on our shells?’ 
asked the little turtles. 


said they. ‘‘What’s a 


“‘What’s a 


“Surely you have,” said Uncle Bryam, “‘or 
you wouldn’t know what family you belonged 


to ” 


So the little turtles all turned over on 
their backs to see if they had checks on their 
shells, and sure enough, there was the same 


check on every one. 
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Then they turned over on their feet 
again, and after talking it over they decided 
they would go down to the pond. So the 
next day they started early and reached 
there safely before dark. 

They had never seen any water before, but 
as soon as they got to the pond they all 
jumped in and swam around as if they had 
never lived anywhere else. They thought 
they had never enjoyed anything so much. 

After a while they happened to see a very 
large turtle in the water and they said to 
each other, ‘“Do you suppose this is our 
mother?”’ 

Then they thought the only way to find 
out was to swim under her and look at her 
check. So two of the biggest turtles swam 
under her, and sure enough, she had a check 
just like theirs, so then they all swam up to 
her and shouted together as loud as they 
could, ‘‘Mother!”’ 

When the old turtle heard that, something 
made her think of the ten eggs she had laid 
up on the hill, and she thought to herself, 
“T wonder if these can be my children.” 

Then she said to them, “Let me look at 
you,’ and she began to count, ‘‘One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten,— 
yes, that is right. Now turn over and let 
me see your checks.” 

So the little turtles turned over and she 
saw the checks, just like hers. 

Then she said: ‘“‘Yes, you certainly are my 
children and I am your mother, so come 
with me to the beautiful home I have made 
for you under a great rock. I knew you 
would come home to me some day.”’ 

So she took them to her home and there 
they lived happily together for many years. 


A Fable. 


“Put the young horse in the plough,” 
said the farmer, and very much pleased 
he was to be in a team with Dobbin and 
the gray mare. It was a long field, and 
gayly he walked across it, his nose upon Dob- 
bin’s haunches, having hard work to keep 
at so slow a pace. 

“Where are we going now?” he said 
when he got to the top. ‘This is very 
pleasant.” 

“Back again,” said Dobbin. 

“What for?”’ asked the young horse, rather 
surprised. 

But Dobbin had gone to sleep, for he 
could plough as well asleep as awake. 

‘“‘What are we going back for?’’ he asked, 
turning around to the old gray mare. 

“Keep on,” said the gray mare, “or we 
shall never get to the bottom, and you'll 
have the whip at your heels. 

“Very odd indeed,” said the young horse, 
who thought he had had enough of it, and 
was not sorry he was coming to the bottom 
of the field. Great was his astonishment 
when Dobbin, just opening his eyes, again 
turned and proceeded at the same pace up 
the field again. 

“How long is this going on?” asked the 


‘young horse. 


Dobbin just glanced across the field as his 
eyes closed, and he fell asleep again as he 
began to calculate how long it would take 
to plough it. 

“How long will this go on?” he asked, 
turning to the gray_mare. — us Ro 
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“Keep up, I tell you,” she said, 
ou’ll have me on your heels.” 

When the top came and another turn, 
and the bottom and another turn, the poor 
young horse was in despair; he grew quite 
dizzy, and was glad, like Dobbin, to shut his 
eyes, that he might get rid of the sight of the 
same ground so continually. 

“Well,” he said, when the gears were 
taken off, “if this is your ploughing, I hope 
to have no more of it.” 

But his hopes were vain; for many days 
he ploughed, till he got, not reconciled to it, 
but tired of complaining of the weary, 
monotonous work. 

In the hard winter, when comfortably 
housed in the warm stable, he cried out 
to Dobbin, as he was eating some delicious 
oats: “I say, Dobbin, this is better than 
ploughing. Do you remember that field? 
I hope I shall never have anything to do 
with that business again. What in the world 
could be the use of walking up a field just 
for the sake of walking down again? It’s 
enough to make one laugh to think of it.” 

“How do you like your oats?” said Dob- 
bin. 

“Delicious,” said the young horse. 

“Then please remember that if there were 
no ploughing there would be no oats.” 

This little fable is as good for boys and girls 
as for horses. Can you find the moral?—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


or 


What Kept Ruth. 


“Mother, may I go to see Ada to-day?” 
said Ruth, as she tied on her sunbonnet. 
“You know she is going to visit her Aunt 
Emma to-morrow; and I won’t see her for a 
whole month. 

“Why, yes, I think so,” said Mrs. Nay- 
lor. ‘Your dress is clean, and you have all 
your chores done. Yes, you may go and 
stay a little while. You will miss Ada very 
much.” 

“What if Ada’s mother asks me to stay 
to dinner?” asked Ruth, twisting her bon- 
net-strings. 

_ “Well, I think you'll have to stay, then,” 
laughed Mrs. Naylor. ‘‘Be a nice, polite 
little girl, and if she doesn’t ask you, come 
right back home. Remember, I can trust 
you.” , 

So Ruth kissed her mother good-by and 
skipped down the lane and toward the little 
woods pasture that separated her father’s 
farm from that of Mr. Gilbert. It was a 
pleasant walk, and the two little girls had 
worn a path going back and forth visiting. 
The distance was not long, but she was not 
in sight of home on account of the little hills 
that shut out the view. 

Mrs. Naylor was very busy that day, but 
along about four in the afternoon she thought 
Ruth ought to be coming home. ‘‘Some- 
thing may have happened,” she said. ‘I 
can always trust Ruth, and she never was 
gone this long before.” 

“Now don’t worry,” said Mr. Naylor, 
who had been away from home helping a 
neighbor thresh. ‘‘Ruth is past eight and 
she can be trusted. Most likely the girls 
are having a good time and Mrs. Gilbert has 
: to send her home.” 

_ But to satisfy her he started down toward 
1e woods pasture, at he would meet her 
the way home. Ruth was such a trusty 
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little girl that he walked rather slowly, think- 
ing to give the little girls more playtime, 
since they would not be able to play together 
for so long. 

“Father! Father!’ cried a very joyful 
but rather faint little voice as he reached 
the woods pasture. “I thought nobody 
would ever come.” 

Poor little Ruth! As she went singing 
through the woods in the morning she found 
the cattle in their neighbor’s woods break- 
ing down the fence and about ready to get 
into her father’s cornfield. She drove them 
far back into the woods, calling for help as 
she did so, but nobody could hear her at 
that distance. Every time she thought she 
had the cattle safe from the field and started 
to run for help they came plunging back, 
eager for the fresh green corn. So the poor 
child had to stay at the broken place all day. 

“And never a bite of dinner!’ said her 
father, gathering her up in his arms and kiss- 
ing-the tear-stained face. ‘‘I am so sorry, 
little Ruth. You area brave girl to care for 
your father’s corn so well. Sit here in the 
shade and I’ll mend the fence in a few min- 
utes.” 

He brought some rails and repaired the 
place until he could come back with hammer 
and nails and materials, and then they hur- 
ried to the house. You may be sure Ruth 
ate a big dinner-supper as soon as her mother 
could put the good things on the table. 

Ruth did not see Ada until she came 
home from her visit, but she thought she 
was well paid for her hard day when her 
father took her to town and let her pick out 
the dearest little blue and gold watch you 
ever saw. 

“For only one day’s work!’’ said Ruth, 
happily, as the lady in the store pinned the 
watch to her new blue dress. “My, but 
that was a good day’s work!”’ 

“Tt certainly was,” said her father. ‘‘It 
saved me many, many dollars, my brave 
little Ruth.”—Ailda Richmond, in Sunday 
School Times. 


Uncle Phil’s Story. 

“Tell us a story, Uncle Phil,” said Rob 
and Archie, running to him. 

“What about?” said Uncle Phil, as Rob 
climbed on his right knee and Archie on his 
left. 

“Oh, about something that happened to 
you,” said Rob. 

“Something when you were a little boy,” 
said Archie. 

“Once, when I was a little boy,’ said 
Uncle Phil, ‘“‘I asked my mother to let Roy 
and myself go out and play by the river.” 

“Was Roy your brother?”’ asked Rob. 

“No, but he was very fond of playing with 
me. My mother said yes, so we went and 
had a great deal of sport. After a while I 
took a shingle for a boat, and sailed it along 
the bank. At last it began to get into deep 
water, where I couldn’t reach it with a stick. 
Then I told Roy to go and bring it to me. 
He almost always did what I told him, but 
this time he did not. I began scolding him, 
and heran toward home. ‘Then I picked upa 
stone, and threw it at him as hard as I could.” 

“O Uncle Phil!” cried Archie. 

“Just then Roy turned his head, and it 
struck him.” 

“O Uncle Phil!’’ cried Rob. 

“Yes. He gave a little cry, and lay down 
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on theground. But I was stillangry. Idid 
not go to him, but waded into the water for 
my boat. But it was deeper than I thought. 
Before I knew it, I was in astrong current. I 
screamed as it carried me down the stream, 
but no men were near to help me. As I went 
down under the deep waters, something took 
hold of me and dragged me toward shore. 
It was Roy. He saved my life.” 

“Good fellow! Was he your cousin?” 
asked Rob. 

“No,” replied Uncle Phil. 

“What did you say to him?” 
Archie. 

“T put my arms around the dear fellow’s 
neck and cried, and asked him to forgive 
me.” 

“‘What did he say?” asked Rob. 

“He said, ‘Bow, wow, wow!’” 

“Why, who was Roy, anyway?” asked 
Archie, in great astonishment. 

“He was my dog,”’ said Uncle Phil,—‘‘ the 
best dog I ever saw. I have never been 
unkind to a dog or to any other animal since, 
and I hope you will never be.’’—Sydney 
Dayre, in Our Dumb Animals. 


asked 


Breaking it Gently. 


A small boy went to his mother and asked 
her to lend him a pencil. 

“But,” said the mother, ‘‘I left a pen and 
ink for you to do your lessons with on the 
nursery table. Why don’t you use that 
instead of a pencil?”’ 

Clarence hesitated for a moment. 

“Don’t you think, mother,” he said at 


length, “‘that the Times is a very useful 
paper?”’ 

“Of course I do,”’ answered mother; “‘but 
what’’— 


“Well, you see,”’ the little lad explained, 
“T want a pencil to write to the editor and 
ask him what'll take ink stains out of a 
carpet.” —Exchange. 


Little Esther, aged about four and a half 
years, was taken to the circus, and on going 
home told about ‘‘the elephant what had two 
tails, and he only ate with one.’’ Her cousin 
Anson, a few weeks her senior, was told the 
story, and asked if the elephant he had seen 
had two tails. ‘‘No,’’ he said, “it had only 
one tail.’ ‘‘Then what was the other thing 
that looked like a tail?’’ ‘‘That was a fun- 


nel, to put the peanuts down.” 
The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday- mints are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. “ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PREsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Phili . De Normandie, 
— W. Fox Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice WE liam H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B, Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcReETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Principles in Advertising Religion. 


1. A good advertisement requires for its 
preparation the ability to imagine correctly 
the point of view of others, the quiet medita- 
tion of words which shall create pictures 
in the mind, the patience of revision, and the 
art of brevity. 

2. A good advertisement never blames or 
makes odious comparisons. The world of 
business has learned that it does not pay to 
draw attention to your competitor’s goods, 
hence it will not be good for us to be calling 
attention to churches that differ from us in 
principle or character. Be positive. 

3. Each church must have an analysis 
made of its own character and work be- 
fore it can do its best advertising. Each 
church differs in tradition and temper and in 
problems and opportunities from every other 
church. The business house brings in the 
ad-man from the outside because the manu- 
facturer is too close to his goods to relate 
them in the most efficient manner to the 
market. A church needs the analysis of the 
outside expert for the same reason. 

4. Do not advertise your problems. A 
good slogan for conferences to which the 
public has entrance is ‘‘Leave your hammer 
athome!’”’ Let us study our problems, meet 
them, solve them, not “talk’’ about them. 

5. Donot waste time or space telling what 
every one knows. Space and time cost money. 
The shorter the advertisement and the larger 
the space the better it is remembered. ‘Thou- 
sands will read a postal paragraph tract 
where ten will read a sermon. 

6. If you have a bulletin-board outside 
the church with the opportunity to change 
the announcements each week with movable 
letters, use it to advertise your ‘‘goods,”’ 
not your “‘salesmen’s meetings.” Have 
it announce during the early part of the 
week some great sentence from the sages 
or the poets, and the latter part of the week 
the short title of the sermon subject for the 
following Sunday. Let the community know 
the kind of statements of life and living 
that a Unitarian church stands for: this is 
better advertising than calling attention to 
the routine of church meetings, as so many 
churches do. . 

7. Remember that it is now psychologically 
shown that the human eye cannot see more 
than four words at a glance. Hence the 
greatest statements must be brief. Unitarian 
slogans now in use are: “Never genuine 
without character,’ ‘“‘This may be your 
church,” “For living purposes only.” 

8. Do not exaggerate. Tell facts. False 
impressions do not make customers. 

g. An advertisement must be seen, read, 
understood, remembered, and stated in such 
a way as to be easily believed! 

10. In advertising we must deal with man 
as he is. He is not only a reasoning being, 
but he is also open to suggestion and feeling. 

11. It is not always good advertising to 
draw attention to the cheapness of our goods. 
One flourman has built up a large business by 
advertising that his flour is the most expen- 
sive in America. Let us tell men that Uni- 
tarian Christianity is the most difficult re- 
ligion to live, even if it is the simplest to 
understand. 

12. Do not hunt for customers who sim- 
ply have a grudge against another dealer. 
The man who was not a loyal Methodist or 
an earnest Catholic is not apt to become the 
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best liberal when he changes to a Unitarian. 
We want men to deal with us not because they 
dislike another dealer, not because they like 
our advertisements, not because they like 
our salesmen, not because they like our prices, 
but because they like our goods and believe 
them to be the best. We want customers 
who have tested and found liberal religion 
the best for living purposes. 

13. Do not say, We have advertised and 
found it to fail. The time to advertise is all 
the time. Most advertising fails through 
lack of persistence or from poor statement. 
Copy needs to be written with care and 
should have expert revision wherever it 
can be obtained. 

14. Play up only one thing at a time, 
but the greatest thing all the time! 

15. A-d-v-e-r-t-i-s-e does not spell prosely- 
tize. There is a difference. One says, ‘“‘You 
must believe as I do, and I have come to 
make you join our church.’”’ The other says, 
“Let us think about this together, and if 
when you understand. it you want to buy, 
we shall be glad; if not, your refusal will at 
least be intelligent.” 

16. Publicity may attract to a church; 
it may also drive people away. It all de- 
pends what you advertise and how you ad- 
vertise. In the next ten years we should 
spread our slogan all over America, so 
that we may change the great American 
prejudice against us. Now, when the word 
“‘Unitarian’’ is uttered in some places—in 
many places—it calls up in the minds of the 
ignorant, and frequently of the educated, 
associations of atheism or dead theological 
issues. We want to change this so that every 
time the word ‘‘ Unitarian”’ is heard people 
will at once say, “‘Oh, that is the religion 
that is never genuine without character!’ or 
“That is the religion which is for living 
purposes only!”’ Such a victory over the 
American mind is worth paying for at the rate 
of thousands of dollars a year for full-page 
magazine advertisements and country-wide 
distribution of our principles. 


Epwin A. RUMBALL, 
Secretary of the Department of Missionary 
Efficiency, American Unitarian Association. 


Rev. William H. Walbridge. 


William Henry Walbridge was born in 
Brookfield, Vt., March 5, 1841. He enlisted 
in the 16th Mass. Battery and served in 
the ranks during the Civil War. In 1874 
he was ordained to the ministry, and served 
the church at Stowe, Vt., and elsewhere, 
until September, 1881, when he went to 
Peterboro, N.H., in which place he held his 
longest pastorate. Resigning in 1894, he 
went to Rochester, N.H., where he was 
pastor until 1900. He then moved to Mil- 
ford, N.H., where he bought a large farm, 
which he carried on successfully for eleven 
years. His health failing, he bought a 
smaller place in the same town, where he 
died January 27. During his residence on 
the farm he took an interest in all that 
makes for the advancement of the com- 
munity, serving several years on the School 
Board, and being elected to represent Mil- 
ford in the Legislatures of 1909 and 1911. 
To the last he continued to perform minis- 
terial functions, officiating frequently at | 


funerals, and supplying pulpits in both Uni-'a year book to celebrate the thirteen years 
| of activity. The topics 


tarian and Congregational churches. 
His first wife was Miss Fannie Burnham 


tre. 


of Roxbury, Vt., wholdied in 1895. His 
second wife was Mrs. E. F. Adams of Port- 
land, Me., who survives him, with three 
children: E. B. Walbridge of the West 
Indies; Mrs. L. M. Annis of Rochester, N.H.; 
and C. F. Walbridge of Peterboro, N.H. 
He leaves two brothers: C. D. Walbridge of 
Northampton, Mass., and A. J. Walbridge of 
Peterboro, N.H. 

The funeral was held in the Unitarian 
church in Milford, Sunday, January 30, the 
pastor, Rev. E. P. Daniels officiating, with 
a Masonic service following, the deceased 
being a member of the Lodge, Chapter, Com: 
mandery, and Knights Templar. The re- 
mains will be taken to Roxbury, Vt., for inter- 
ment in the family lot. 

The present writer knew Brother Wal- 
bridge as a man of deeply religious spirit, 
who as long as his strength permitted 
served the cause of Liberal Christianity, 
with a fraternal spirit toward all denomina- 
tions. H. R. H. 


Chicago Letter. 


The Junior Alliance of Unity Church, 
Hinsdale, assisted by some friends, have re- 
cently presented a play, ‘‘Mr. Bob.” The 
church was filled, and the play- held the 
pleased attention throughout. The village 
Boy Scouts assisted in seating the audience. 
The young people have been asked to re- 
peat the play at the community Social Cen- 
Mr. Louis Wallis, the author of a 
recent volume entitled “‘Sociological Study 
of the Bible,’ and lecturer for the Fels 
Foundation for the promotion of the single 
tax idea, spoke on these two subjects at 
Unity Church, Sunday morning before the 
congregation and Monday evening before 
Unity Club. In both cases there was a large 
attendance. On Sunday evening, February 
13, a “‘Home Hour” was held, at which Dr. 
Bebb gave an illustrated lecture on “A 
Hunting Trip in the Sierras.” He had a 
good hearing, and after his lecture singing 
and refreshments were indulged in. 

The Women’s Alliance of the Quincy 
church has had a very interesting pro- 
gramme this season, studying the lives. of 
noted women, the majority being Americans. 
These included Julia Ward Howe, Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, and Anne Hutchinson. The 
next three meetings will include Elizabeth 
Peabody and Madame Montessori, Doro- 
thea Dix and Mary Carpenter, and Sarah 
Flower Adams with kindred lyrical voices. 
After the programme a social hour follows 
with a cup of tea. 

Reports from the society at Bloomington 
are most encouraging. Rev. H. H. Burch, 
the pastor, is active in outside work and is 
making a name for himself. He was recently 
invited to speak before the students of Te 
Wesleyan University on “Unitarianism: i 
Origin and History from the Unitarian Stand. 
point.” This was a long step ‘for a very con- 
servative university. He is giving a series 
of sermon-lectures on Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Locke, and Kant, and showing 
their influence on modern thought. There 
is a very large and interested attendance. 
The Alliance has previously been divided 
into two societies, which have now consoli- 
dated and form one. They have published 
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- yenile Court Mothers,” “Pensions,” “Civic 

League,” etc. Twenty-five young business 
women not able to attend the meetings have 
formed an associate branch and are helpful 
in many ways. 
~ During the absence of Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
with Mr. Ford on the peace excursion the 
pulpit has been in charge of several Univer- 
sity professors. The first Sunday was in 
charge of Prof. Shailer Mathews followed by 
Prof. James H. Tufts. The last weeks 
Prof. Lewis B. Fisher has preached each 
Sunday, to the great edification of the audi- 
ence. He also conducted the class in relig- 
ious study, the topics in part being ‘“‘ Dante,” 
““The Crusades,” “Abelard the Intellectual 
Leader,” ‘‘Bernard the Mystic.” 

The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association was. held 
here February 28, 29, March 1. This Asso- 
ciation was organized here thirteen years ago, 
with President Harper of the Chicago Uni- 
‘versity presiding. The topics discussed dealt 
with our public schools of all grades, with 
reports and addresses by leading educators 
and speakers on the much-discussed ques- 
tion of religious teaching in the schools and 
the responsibility of the general public in 
this. matter. President Eliot and Dr. 
Crothers were in attendance. The former 
speaks at Madison and Kenosha the first 
Sunday and Monday of March, and Presi- 
dent Eliot will speak in Milwaukee and at 
the Sunday Evening Club, Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, on March 5. 

The whirlwind campaign of the Red Cross 
Society to increase its membership is creat- 
‘ing a great deal of enthusiasm in Chicago, 
and is meeting with great success. The 
effort to raise $10,000 in ten days before 
February 22 was successful, but the work 
will not stop with that. 

About a year ago I wrote of the beginning 
of the movement for the promotion of civic 
music among the outlying districts of this 
city. This work has been vigorously carried 
out all the year, and many lives have been 
brightened by it. It is perhaps a natural 
and unavoidable but still most undesirable 
custom for our ‘‘New Americans’ to 
gather in neighborhoods peopled only by 
‘those of their own nationality. The Civic 
Music Association takes advantage of this 
‘and gives concerts in the neighborhoods 
‘where citizens of musical nations respond 
most readily to this movement. From there 
it is easy to reach out to those who might 
be less responsive in beginning. Since the 
-opening of this season in November, fifty- 
three concerts have been given by the best 
‘talent. Many of these were single concerts, 
but the plan is to give six in a series, as by 
‘this course a well-rounded “musical experi- 
-ence” is given, with every kind of good music. 
-This also promotes the concert habit and 
-encourages acquaintance among neighbors. 
_ A unique entertainment was given Christ- 

_ mas Eve,—about five o’clock, to be exact,— 
‘when about 250 children from four differ- 
ent schools met in the court around which 
the Fine Arts Building is constructed and 
sang the Christmas carols. The fountain in 
-the centre was transformed into a tree glis- 
ning with light and with silver decorations. 
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The estimation in which this work is held 
here is best expressed in the words of one 
of our most influential citizens: “It is a 
beautiful form of social service, a training 
toward democracy and a preparedness for 
peace, to group the youth of a community 
without distinction of race and ancestry 
and make of that group an harmonious in- 
strument for voicing these messages of all 
nations and all ages to express the emotions 
which unite instead of those which divide. 
Blessed are they who, despite the clamorous 
calls of more apparent needs, steadily minis- 
ter to the essential one of civic music.” 

F. LE B. 


New York Letter. 


A Robert Collyer Memorial Pew has been 
set aside permanently for the use of strangers 
in the Church of the Messiah. It is indi- 
cated by a bronze tablet placed on the end 
of the pew which for thirty years was assigned 
to Dr. Collyer and used by members of his 
family. Another memorial, erected in mem- 
ory of James Henry Parker, who was for 
thirty years an honored member and officer 
of the Church of the Messiah, was unveiled 
at the morning service on January 30. The 
memorial is in the form of a mosaic panel 
representing the Spirit of Light descending 
upon the world of darkness, and is a striking 
interpretation of the Biblical thought. 

In January Mr. Holmes was absent for a 
fortnight in the West, on important denomi- 
national service, and his pulpit was occupied 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Mr. Alfred W. 
Martin for the two Sundays. 

In the Sunday-school work the radical 
changes planned at the opening of the year 
have been going into effect. The old plan of 
small groups in classes (except the kinder- 
garten and adults) has been abandoned and 
a children’s service substituted, including 
Bible reading, singing, memory work and 
story-telling. The adult class meets at the 
same hour to study the modern drama from 
the spiritual and ethical point of view. ‘The 
studies have included “The Teaching of 
Maeterlinck,” ‘‘ Rostand,’” ‘‘ Stephen Phil- 
lips,’’ “Perey MacKaye,”’ ‘“‘ Synge and the 
Irish Theatre,” ‘‘ Peabody,’ ‘“ The Irish 
Renaissance: Lady Gregory and Synge.” 

The Sunday evening public conferences 
have. been attended with much interest, 
with the following programme in February: 
February 6, “‘The Benefits of this War,’ 
Dr. Iwither H. Gulick; February 13, ‘‘ Legal 
vs. Volunteer Censorship of Motion Picture 
Films”; February 20, ‘Taxation in New 
York,’ Hon. A. C. Pleydell; February 27, 
Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

The Messiah Players presented the peace 
drama ‘‘The Wages of War” four times in 
the Church House in January. On February 
11 they entertained the Friday Night Social 
Club with the production of ‘‘The Line of No 
Resistance,” by Percival L. Wilde, and ‘‘ The 
Garret,” by W. W. Gibson. In March they 
are to give a play at the Flatbush church. 

At the annual meeting of the church, on 
January 10, the report of the treasurer showed 
the most prosperous condition in years— 
with no debts and a small surplus. In view 
of the increase of activities in recent years 
the meeting took action inyolving a consid- 
erable increase in expenditures to meet the 
growing demands. Among other things the 


_ | trustees were empowered to employ an asso- 
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ciate minister. This will increase the niim- 
ber of the minister’s salaried helpers to four 
and will thus enable him to carry on more 
adequately the many good works fostered 
by this active church. 

Mr. Holmes has announced a series of 
sermons for March and April on Funda- 
mental Religious Questions as answered in 
Recent Books. These are to be followed on 
Sunday afternoons at 4.30 by a series of 
vesper talks on Some Modern Scriptures of 
Social Religion as~follows—the talks to be 
accompanied by special musical services with 
full choir: March 12, ‘‘Unto This Last,” 
John Ruskin; March 19, “‘ Past and Present,”’ 
Thomas Carlyle; March 26, ‘“‘Yeast’’. and 
“Alton Locke,’’ Charles Kingsley; April 2, 
“Aurora Leigh,’ Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing; April 9, ‘Progress and Poverty,’’ Henry 
George; April 16, ‘‘ Wealth against Common- 
wealth,” Henry D. Lloyd; April 23 (Easter), 
“My Confession”? and “My Religion,’ Leo 
Tolstoi. 

At the Lenox Avenue Church, Dr. Wright 
has been preaching a series of sermons on 
Emerson and his teachings. ‘These were 
followed the last two Sundays in February 
by sermons on ‘‘ Mysticism, True and Spuri- 
ous,” and “‘The Function and Conduct of 
Art.” The Calendar of the month gives 
evidence of considerable social activity, as 
shown by a social for the Sunday-school, a 
dinner for the Men’s Club, and a sheet 
and pillow-case dance for the whole church, 
The Ladies’ Aid Society is doing much be- 
nevolent work at its weekly meetings, which 
last from 11 AM. to 5 P.M. On March ia 
concert and dance is to be given in aid of 
vocational work of Day Home and School 
for Crippled Children. 

At All Souls’ Church, Rev. William L,. 
Sullivan has been preaching a series of 
sermons on Objects of our Loyalty :— 


I. ‘Our Higher Selves.” ; 
Hi. Humanity.” 
Ill. ‘‘Our Country: The Ethics of Pa- 


triotism.”’ 

Mr. Sullivan has also given a number of 
addresses before various bodies in the city 
on “Preparedness,” of which he is a strong 
and eloquent advocate. 

The Red Cross committee of All Souls’, 
which meets every Monday afternoon for 
work, has been able to send a large quantity 
of well-made articles to the Red Cross head- 
quarters. The Society for the Employment 
and Relief of Poor Women meets every 
Thursday morning and the sewing-school 
every Saturday morning. The Alliance has 
taken a forward-looking attitude, has adopted 
a new constitution, and is now ambitious to 
raise its membership to one hundred. It is 
to be hoped that here as well as in every 
Unitarian church the women of the con- 
gregation will all be members of the Alli- 
ance branch. On Friday, March 3, The 
Alliance of All Souls’ will entertain the New 
York League of Unitarian Women, at which 
time Mr. Sullivan will speak upon “ Spirit- 
ual Aspects of Patriotism.’’ All Souls’ 
recently celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of the present church building. On that 
occasion a “Historical Note’’ was printed, 
from which is here quoted the closing para- 
graphs :— 

“The several pastors have all given works 
of literary value to the world. Mr. Ware 
published several stories of the Roman period: 
‘Julian,’ ‘Zenobia,’ and ‘Aurelian.’ Dr. 
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Bellows’ work survives chiefly in separate 
discourses and in editorials and contribu- 
tions to journals. Mr. Williams published 
a volume of sermons, ‘Character Building,’ 
a number of poems, and excellent transla- 
tions of ‘Tibullus, the Aéneid, and the 
Bucolics and Georgics. Dr. Slicer, perhaps, 
has published a greater number of volumes 
than any other of the pastors. Some of 
his best-known books are: ‘Great Affirma- 
tions of Religion,’ ‘Way to Happiness,’ 
‘From Poet to Premier,’ and many separate 
sermons. Mr. Sullivan before taking up 
work at All Souls’ had written two books: 
‘Letters to His Holiness Pius X.,’ and 
‘The Priest.’ 

“And now it seems likely that the present 
All Souls’, once deemed far up-town, must 
soon be abandoned for a location in which 
huge warehouses shall not completely over- 
shadow it and shut away the sunshine, 
which once flooded the whole southern side 
of the church. But wherever the site may be, 
a congregation which bears in sacred mem- 
ory so many illustrious souls must forever 
cherish the things of the spirit and continue 
to stand for the high and noble ideals for 
which our spiritual founders stood.” 

Successive weekly bulletins of All Souls’ 
have reminded the readers that 1919 will 
mark the one hundredth anniversary of All 
Souls’ congregation, and have asked the 
question, ‘‘How shall we celebrate it?” 
Let us truly hope that it may be celebrated 
by such consecrated gifts of devotion, of 
talent, and of gold, that the beautiful dream 
of a new church may begin to take on the 
form of solid reality. ¥,. (OF 


A Model Church. 


ROBERT F. LEAVENS. 


In the issue of February 17 I am quoted 
as saying before the Unitarian Club of Boston 
that at Colorado Springs I found a model 
church. The mistake may have been mine; 
whosesoever it was, I hope you will allow me 
to make the correction. It is not to be- 
grudge the Unitarians of Colorado Springs 
all the praise they deserve. ‘That church is 
in good health and gives promise of growth, 
with the able leadership of Mr. Rehm, 
recently elected minister, a new addition to 
our ranks from the Congregational fellow- 
ship. But it is at Fort Collins, Col., that 
the church to which I referred is located. 

Without a minister, and without large 
numbers, the society there is maintaining 
itself with a self-reliant vitality and a degree 
of enthusiasm such as to command one’s 
admiration. Lay services’ are held every 
Sunday morning, different members of the 
congregation conducting and reading = at 
each service a carefully selected leaflet 
sermon. The reading is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the theme, and sufficient copies 
are provided so that all who wish may take 
the leaflet home to read during the week, 
as a number actually do. If a visiting 
preacher appears, instead of giving up the 
regular service, to which the people are 
attached, an extra service is arranged for 
the evening. The Sunday-school is well 
managed, has an enrolment of one hundred 
per cent. of the children of families connected 
with the church, and includes also classes 
for adults and juniors. Valiant work is done 
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by The Alliance in sustaining the enthusiasm 
and raising funds. Recently a good-sized 
men’s club was organized, having as one of 
its expressed purposes the discussion of 
important subjects, political as well as 
religious. Altogether the people seem very 
happy in their church life. A great asset is 
the group of six or eight members of the 
faculty of the State Agricultural College of 
Colorado, located at Fort Collins. 

If time had permitted I would have spoken 
more at length of the Unitarian churches in 
other places to which I was sent,—Omaha, 
Greeley, Denver, Wichita, Kansas .City,— 
each having its own individuality and the 
courage of liberal convictions in the midst 
of orthodox surroundings. Surely it is an 
honor to belong to this household of faith! 


From Khasi Hills, India. 


The Khasi Hills Unitarian mission has 
suffered a great loss in the death on January 
8 of the wife of Mr. H. K. Singh, the founder 
and leader of the mission. It is now more 
than twenty-five years since Mr. Singh, an 
educated young surveyor in the employ 
of the Government, who had become a 
Unitarian through reading Dr. Channing’s 
works, began in a quiet way gathering to- 
gether the young men around him to tell 
them of the inspiring new religious faith that 
he had found, and to read to them Unitarian 
literature. This little beginning, this native 
plant, springing up out of the soil of far-away 
India, has grown and grown until now there 
are seven or eight churches that furnish their 
own preachers and teachers and meet their 
own expenses. The earnest, devoted, pa- 
tient, self-sacrificing, efficient labor of Mr. 
Singh during all these years cannot be too 
highly praised. The help that he has re- 
ceived from his wife, too, has been invalu- 
able from the beginning. She was the mother 
of ten children, five of whom are grown and 
are earnest workers in the Unitarian cause. 
She was kind, patient, hopeful, beloved by 
all who knew her. Mr. Sunderland, who 
formed her acquaintance on his first visit 
to India, was impressed with her high quali- 
ties as a woman and her excellence as a 
wife and mother. She died in peace, com- 
forted and strengthened by the faith that 
was dear to her and to her family. She 
particularly loved Mr. Hosmer’s hymn, 
which her husband | had translated into 
Khasi,— 

“Through my life, what’er betide me, 
Thou my trust shalt be; 
Whom have I on earth beside Thee, 
Whom in heaven but Thee?” 


As the funeral procession moved from the 
Unitarian chapel to the cemetery the whole 
company sang together Mrs. Marean’s 
hymn ‘“‘ There’s a hope that is fairer than 
day.” Teta 


John Townsend Trowbridge. 


Men born and bred in New England (as 
the present writer was not) will recall Mr. 
Trowbridge as the author of many stories of 
fascinating interest to boys; others know 
him as the writer of poetry of great beauty 
and noble influence; some of us have had 
the further privilege of knowing him in the 
last decades of his long life as neighbor and 
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friend, also. He died at his home in Arling- 
ton, Mass., on February 12, in his eighty- 
ninth year. He named his first story-book, 
published over sixty years ago, “Father 
Brighthopes,” and the title well describes 
himself. He never lost the cheerful, for- 
ward-looking spirit of youth, and to the last 
was full of brightness and hope,—and of 
courage, too, His last writing, both prose 
and verse, was devoted to the championship 
of right against might in the present war. 
His nature was singularly sound and healthy, 
and free from any taint of the sickly and 
morbid that often infects literary men. It 
was good to see him, tall, erect, and digni- 
fied as he was; good to know him, even to 
meet him on the street and receive the 
warm-hearted greeting of his manly person- 
ality. Asked once by a lady how he came 
to be so erect in his old age, he explained 
that when ploughing as a young man he 
always straightened up at the end of every 
furrow. By his writings and his character 
he helped others to stand up straight under 
the stress of life. It was natural that his 
own verses expressing his simple and sin- 
cere faith should be read at his funeral. 
Hail, “‘Father Brighthopes’’; hail and fare- 
well! F. G. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
On Prohibition. 


Some call alcoholism a curse, some a bane, 
and others an evil; I prefer to call it a pre- 
ventable disease, and in many instances a cur- 
able disease. I have no hope that the use of 
alcohol as an occasional stimulant will be 
abolished within this generation or the coming 
one, but, knowing that the treating habit has 
been the ruin of many a young man naturally 
temperately inclined, I should like to see a 
strong agitation against this custom through- 
out the nation. Let every man who desires 
to drink buy his own drink when he wants it, 
and let it become an equally gentlemanly cus- 
tom to refuse to be treated and never drink 
for good-fellowship. 

I believe in education and in temperance 
societies; not in the fanatical measures of 
the intolerant teetotaler or the sometimes 
absurdly unscientific teachings in our public 
schools about this matter, but in educating 
the young and the old in a rational manner 
about alcoholism; and, most of all, I believe in 
example. 

I question the wisdom of absolute prohibi- 
tion in this country in our present state of 
civilization. Could the Gothenburg system 
be carried out in the United States, I should 
certainly favor it as a means of decreasing in- 
temperance and consequently crime and dis- 
ease. This system consists in the manu- 
facture and sale of alcohol by the government, 
and giving the dispenser of alcohol a salary, 
so that no benefit shall accrue to him from the 
amount of alcohol he sells. ‘The law strictly 
prohibits the sale of liquor to the intoxicated, 
the habitual drunkard, and minors. I am 
almost tempted to suggest this method to some 
of our prohibition States; it would prob- 
ably tend more to decrease intemperance than 
prohibition laws do now, as they have worked 
in Maine, for example. However, with a 
heterogeneous population like ours, the same 
laws are perhaps not applicable to every 
State. Prohibition has decreased crime 
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the South among the Negroes, while, if I am 
correctly informed, crime and arrests for in- 
toxication are on the increase in Maine. 

It is the same with individual States as it is 
with individual men and women; they have 
their idiosyncrasies, peculiarities, and different 
constitutions. Some people cannot take a 
teaspoonful of liquor without feeling the in- 
toxicating effect; others cannot drink the 
smallest quantity without a desire for more 
than is good for them being aroused. It 
would seem that in most of our States it will 
be difficult to enact and enforce strict pro- 
hibition laws. To create by a higher license 
a higher type of saloon and thus diminish 
their numbers would surely have a good effect. 
To sell alcoholic drinks to minors or intoxi- 
cated persons should be severely punishable. 
Sham regulations which are sure to be vio- 
lated, such as all Sunday closing, should not 
be enacted. Let the saloon be closed during 
church hours on Sunday, but be allowed to 
open for certain hours in the afternoon and 
evening. 

I cannot help thinking that fanatical, un- 
reasonable, and impracticable prohibition laws 
are responsible for the alarming increase 
of consumption of whiskey in the United 
States and the decrease of consumption of the 
much less injurious alcoholic beverages, 
such as beer, for example. According to the 
latest Internal Revenue report, the consump- 
tion of whiskey and rum was for the last fiscal 
year 133,377,458 gallons, which is consid- 
erably more than in previous years. ‘The con- 
sumption of beer, on the other hand, for the 
same fiscal period was only 62,108,733 barrels, 
a decrease of more than 1,108,000 barrels as 
compared with the preceding year. It would 
seem that the higher taxation of whiskey and 
strong drinks in general, and the sale of mild 
drinks (beer and light natural wine) prac- 
tically free from taxation, and more liberal 
Sunday laws, would surely tend to diminish 
alcoholism. 

S. Apo_pHus Knopr, M.D. 

New York, N.Y. 


The war against alcohol is one of the 
most stirring battles of the modern world. 
The “drys” are fighting with great confidence, 
feeling that they have the saloons on the run. 
The “wets” fight desperately, feeling, how- 
ever, that it will be a long time before they are 
driven out of business. I am inclined to 
think they are bothright. Every year shows 
more territory going dry. ‘There are some re- 
versions but the movement has remarkable 
steadiness. Indeed, its speed increases. 
Gradually the ‘‘ wet” authority dwindles until 
it disappears and the “drys” come to the 
front. 

We have just had the issue presented in 
Ohio. It was not complicated with a Presi- 
dential campaign, but it was somewhat 
crowded by numerous other State and local 
referendum measures. The ‘drys’ lost, 
and yet gained heavily. I voted for pro- 
hibition though I am not a prohibitionist. 
In the past I have looked with disapproval 
on State prohibition as a political expedient. 
It has seemed to me that the county is the 
largest political unit wherein prohibition 
can be successfully enforced. Yet I voted 
for prohibition because such a vote is in line 
with the great movement against alcohol. 

It helps to put the business more and more at 
L It helps to bring nearer the time 
‘he matter will be put up to the Federal 
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Government for elimination or for far more 
stringent regulation. It helps to increase the 
economic pressure against the use of alcohol 
as a beverage. 

Never before has the detrimental effect of 
alcohol on life, on individual and social 
efficiency, been so clearly recognized and so 
generally admitted. The warring nations 
have acted on the theory that alcohol was in 
league with their enemies, and that the be- 
trayer at home must be banished if they would 
be triumphant abroad. But efficiency in peace 
is attainable on no other basis. The great 
industries of the country are taking their 
stand against alcohol on the ground of effi- 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Alson H. Robinson is 
639 June Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Deaths. 


WALBRIDGE.—In Milford, N.H., 27th ult., Rev. 
ares Henry Walbridge, aged seventy-four years, ten 
months. 


LOUIS B. CARR. 


The Arlington, Mass., church, and Unitarianism in gen- 
eral, have lost a devoted layman by the untimely death of 
Mr. Carr in his fifty-fifth year. The church in Passaic, 
N.J., largely owes its existence to him, and in the thirteen 
years of his connection with the Arlington church he spared 
neither his means, his time, nor himself in his support of 
our work. To the larger community of the town, likewise, 
he rendered most valuable service in various ways. He 
was a man of spotless integrity; was kindly and consid- 
erate to all, and willing to take trouble as well as to give 
money. He left legacies to every employee in his manu- 
facturing business,—a typically thoughtful thing. Among 
other beneficiaries by his will are the churches in Arlington 
and Passaic, the Service Pension Fund, the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and the 
Arlington Hospital. There is but one thing to regret 
about him,—that he is not to be with us for another quarter 
of a century. F. G. 


SARAH HOWLAND WILLIAMSON. 


In Sarah Howland Williamson the denomination loses 
a loyal Unitarian of the conservative, reverent type; the 
charity world of Boston, an effective and helpful fellow- 
worker and wise counsellor; those whose relations with 
her were more personal, a true and faithful friend, giving 
much and claiming little; and there is one who has lost in 
her, mother, sister, and dearest lifelong friend. 

My own friendship with Mrs. Williamson began about 
1874, soon after she joined the Church of the Disciples. 
She came of old New England stock and inherited a ten- 
dency to self-depreciation and a slightly morbid conscien- 
tiousness, so that the cheerful optimism of her pastor, 
James Freeman Clarke, gave her the encouragement which 
at that time she needed. The New England conscience 
was always an element in her life, but from that time for- 
ward she grew in self-confidence, and, finding herself appre- 
ciated and valued, she grew able to have confidence in her 
own decisions. 

For many years she was on the board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum, and I have repeatedly 
heard testimony of the good work accomplished there by 
her unusual gifts of mind and character. 

One of her most important interests was her work for 
destitute mothers and infants. We were just beginning 
this work at the New England Hospital at the time when 
she joined the Church of the Disciples, and I found my- 
self fortunate in having such a fellow-worker. From that 
time until her death she never lost interest in this object; 
and while at first her timidity and over-scrupulous con- 
scientiousness made her almost afraid to decide any point 
without reference to our older advisers, this phase passed 
away and she became extremely valuable as adviser her- 
self, bringing to bear upon every question a clear insight, 
delicate perception, and sound judgment. She combined 
qualities not often found together, good sense and tender 
sympathy. Her pity for the patient, and warm-hearted 
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kindness, never led her into weakness. With quick intui- 
tion she saw the most wholesome way of raising the fallen, 
strengthening the weak. I remember her saying once, 
“This work will never be perfectly done until every case 
is isolated.” It is pleasant to record here that this ideal, 
which at the time seemed difficult to attain, has been 
accomplished. By the untiring perseverance and effective 
methods of our agent, Miss Locke, every case is now prac- 
tically isolated. 

Like most kind-hearted persons, her heart was tender 
toward animals, especially the neglected or ill-treated. 
She was especially fond of dogs, and cats were less inter- 
esting to her; yet when a poor deserted pussy, cruelly 
abandoned by her family, Back Bay residents, came mew- 
ing to her door, asking hospitality, the wanderer was re: 
ceived and cared for. This was before the days of the 
Animal Rescue League. 

One of the most beautiful traits of Mrs. Williamson’s 
character was that she never said anything in disparage- 
ment of another unnecessarily, or repeated anything to 
the discredit of others. A friend of hers once said to her, 
“Why did you not tell me what happened in such a fam- 
ily?” mentioning one with which both were acquainted. 
“Why should I speak of it to any one?” she answered 
quietly. 

Her interest in important outside objects never inter- 
fered with the primary duties of domestic life. Martineau 
says that those who work for large objects fulfil best the 
small duties. She took pleasure in a perfectly ordered 
house and home, and the exquisite neatness of all that 
surrounded her was a fitting background to the flower- 
like beauty. 

Into the inner sanctuary of the home we may not in- 
trude. It must suffice to say that there probably was 
never a happier marriage, a more perfect union of mind, 
heart, and aims; and the relation between her and her 
daughter was exceptionally beautiful. They were like 
two sisters in perfect sympathy and happy companionship. 

Among her favorite authors whose works we read to- 
gether in those early happy days were Furness, John Ham- 
ilton Thoms, especially his wonderful book called “Christ 
the Revealer,” and Frances Power Cobbe. The books of 
James Freeman Clarke naturally were to both of us life- 
long companions and friends. 

It is a great happiness to look back on an unclouded 
friendship of forty years, and when that friendship includes 
such memories as these, when we have worked together 
for important objects, studied together, and shared to- 
gether the most beautiful of Christian experiences, the 
sense of irreparable loss is mingled with feelings of deep 
gratitude. Let us thank God for such lives as hers, for 
sacred memories and yet more blessed hopes. 

It is a bright cloud that has enwrapped her and folded 
her from our outward vision. Death to her was only an 
incident. To such souls as hers death only means more 
life. 

“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 


The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


“From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston,” 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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ciency. This economic pressure is the great- | 


est force which alcohol has ever had to meet. 
The moral pressure has been repeatedly halted 
and even forced back upon itself. It has 
accomplished something, but could not alone 
suffice. ‘The economic demand for efficiency, 
for the whole man, is deciding the issue in 
favor of a better, cleaner, more sober, and 
more happy civilization. ; 
So I voted “dry.” I wanted to count for 
one on that side. Just what its victory will be 
and how far it will eventually go I do not 
know. It is with the world as with the 
individual. When the individual wants 
something more than he wants alcohol he 
will sacrifice the alcohol. No matter how far 
he may have gone under its sway, he needs 
but to feel some other, greater want and he 
will saciifice the alcohol. And so with civi- 
lization. When it can provide resources 
that people want more than they want alcohol, 
then it will free itself from alcohol. Such 
resources are slowly appearing,—more and 
better homes, more and better work, more 
and better recreations. ‘The efficient life of 
strength and accomplishment is wanted 
more than alcohol; hence alcohol is doomed. 


Minot O. SIMONS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes. 


The recent circular of the Unitarian 
Pension Society says that, of its contributions 
for last year, ‘““Seven Young People’s So- 


cieties gave $56, which is most encourag- 


ing, since it is the members of these societies 
who are in the future to manage our de- 
nominational affairs.’’ The secretary further 
suggests that every society be “‘officially 
informed of every important denominational 
affair in order that the members may be 
ready later to assume intelligently the man- 
agement of the denomination. I notice that 
in the Methodist church even the children 
‘in the Sunday-school are all told about 
the Pension Society and asked to help. No 
doubt in the same way they are told about 
missions,” 


Miss Emily J. Cline of Dorchester, Mass., 
who kindly took charge of the cake and candy 
table at the recent Isles of Shoals sale, held 
in the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
on Saturday, February 12, wishes to thank 
all who contributed for this sale; and she 
reports $70.30 as the net result. 


The next Boston Federation date to be 
remembered is Saturday, March 25, when 
the indoor picnic takes place in the parish 
house of the Third Religious Society, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


On March 5, at the Sunday vespers held 
regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Charles E. Park will 
preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this church 
at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. Rev. 
Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill will preach on 
March 8. 
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The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
March 6, at 10.30 A.M. Subject: ‘“ How 
Unitarianism differs from other Beliefs.” 
Speaker: Rev. Charles L. Billings of Belmont. 
Presiding officer: Mrs. Edward W. Hayes 
of Medford. Discussion. All are welcome. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. John Mason Duncan, 
of the Congregational ministry, an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


Speakers at the noonday services of 
King’s Chapel next week will be: Mon- 
day, March.6, Rev. C..H. Patton, D,D., 
A.B.C.F.M., Boston; Tuesday, Prof. Harry 
F. Ward, Boston University School of The- 
ology; Ash Wednesday, Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D.; Thursday, Rev. Stephen 
H. Roblin, D.D., Second Universalist Society 
of Boston; Friday, Rev. Frederick H. Page, 
First Congregational Church, Waltham. 
The service on Saturday will be entirely 
musical. 


The First Parish of Milton will hold a 
series of five special religious services in the 
parish house, beginning Monday evening, 
March 6, at eight o’clock. These services 
are preparatory to the larger meetings to 
be held in King’s Chapel the following week. 
Brief addresses will be given each evening 
in Milton as follows: Monday, the minister 
of the church, Rev. Roderick Stebbins; 
Tuesday, Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline; 
Wednesday, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge; Thursday, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, 
Dorchester; Friday, Rev. Charles E. Park, 
First Church, Boston. ‘The public is cordially 
invited to any or all meetings. 


A series of special religious services is to 
be held by the Unitarian churches of Greater 
Boston in King’s Chapel from March 12 
to March 19 inclusive. During the pre- 
ceding week (that of March 5) many of the 
churches of this region will hold services 
of their own, which will lead up to the union 
services in King’s Chapel. The purpose 
of the services is to stir the people of our 
churches, both as individuals and in their 
organizations, to a deeper and more fruitful 
spiritual life. The order of the services will 
be simple, consisting of Scripture, prayer, and 
hymns; in the last-named the congregation 
will be led by the chorus choirs of the First 
and Second Churches. A _ collection will 
be taken at each service to pay expenses. 
The speakers will be as follows: March 12, 
13, 14, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., of Wash- 
ington; March 15, Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., of Boston; March 16, 17, 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton; 
March 18, Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
D.D., of Cambridge; March 19, Professor 
Peabody and Dr. Frothingham. 


Meetings. 


SunDAY ScHOOL 
Unton.—The recently organized Union will 
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hold its next Institute in the Universalist tre 


church at Abington, Sunday afternoon and 
evening, March 26. At 3.30 the subject will 


be ‘‘Classes for the Older Boys and Girls.” 


At 7, ten-minute talks by ten ministers of 
the Union, on “Responsibility of Parents for 
the Sunday-school,’’ will be given. Full an- 
nouncement will appear later. The pro- 
gramme is being prepared by Rey. Frank H. 
Billington of Abington, secretary. 


Churches. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The First Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian), Rev. George A. 


‘Thayer, D.D., and Rev. Alson H. Robinson: 


The service of installation of Mr. Robinson 
was held on Sunday evening, February 13. It 
was largely attended and apparently made 
a deep impression. It was marked by ex- 
treme simplicity and careful adherence to 
the traditions of Congregational polity. At 
the opening, Mr. Robinson read a few 
verses from Isaiah and presented himself for 
admission into the honorable succession of 
the ministry of the church. On behalf of 
the congregation, Mr. Lee A. Ault, chairman 
of the board of trustees, confirmed the 
previous action of the congregation, and 
declared Mr. Robinson to be the minister of 
the church. This was followed by the prayer 
of installation by Rev. George A. Thayer, 
D.D., who for thirty-three years has been 
minister of the church and: who now becomes 
minister emeritus. Then followed a series 
of three addresses dealing with certain 
fundamentals of the Unitarian faith. Rev. 
Ernest C. Smith of Chicago made a stirring 
address upon ‘‘The Church and Social Jus- 
tice.” Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis 
spoke upon ‘‘The Relation of the Church 
to the City,’’ with great effectiveness, out 
of a profitable and valuable experience. 
One of the altogether delightful incidents of 
the evening was an address by Mr. F. G. 
Melcher of Indianapolis a former member 
of Mr. Robinson’s parish in Newton Centre, 
Mass. A letter of greeting was read from 
the trustees of the Church of Our Father, 
Newburgh, N.Y., of which Mr. Robinson 
was at one time the minister. The closing 
address was delivered by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. Dr. Eliot made impressive and 
eloquent reference to his grandfather, Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, who was one of the 
early ministers of the church, and in the 
course of his address upon “The Forward 
Outlook” ventured to predict an era of real 
progress for Unitarianism in Cincinnati, 
based upon the substantial foundation which 
exists at present. 


New York Crty.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes: The following 
announcement of the Sunday morning ser- 
mon series and the Sunday afternoon vesper 
series for March and April has been sent 
out. On Sunday mornings at 11 A.M. the 
sermons will consider fundamental religious 
questions as answered in recent books: 
March 12, ‘Is there a God?” (see Arthur 
Balfour’s ‘“‘Theism and Humanism’’); March 
19, “Is Man a Spiritual Being?” (1) 
(see Henry Fairfield Osborn’s ‘‘Men of the 
Old Stone Age’’); March 26, “Is Man a 
Spiritual Being?”’ (2) (see Hans Driesch’s 


“The Problem of Individuality”); April 2, 
“Was Jesus God or Man?” (see Mary 
Austin’s “The Man Jesus’’); April 9, ‘Has 
Christianity been Outgrown?” (see Rudolph 
Eucken’s “(Can we still be Christians?’’); 
April 16, ‘‘Is there a Standard of Morals?” 
(see Durant Drake’s ‘‘Problems of Con- 
duct’’); April 23 (Easter), ‘Are We Immor- 
tal?” (see Harry Emerson Fosdick’s ‘The 
Assurance of Immortality”). On Sunday 
afternoons at 4.30 P.M. a series of vesper 
talks on ‘‘Some Modern Scriptures of Social 
Religion” will be given as follows: March 12, 
“Unto This Last,’’ John Ruskin; March 109, 
“Past and Present,” Thomas Carlyle; March 
26, “Yeast” and ‘Alton Locke,’’ Charles 
Kingsley; April 2, “Aurora Leigh,” Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning; April 9, ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty,” Henry George; April 16, “‘ Wealth 
Against Commonwealth,’’ Henry D. Lloyd; 
April 23 (Easter), ‘“My Confession” and 
“My Religion,” Leo Tolstoi. These talks 
will be accompanied by special musical ser- 
vices with full choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Clifford Demarest. 


Personals. 


The date given last week for the gradua- 


tion of Rev. Mr. Chaffin from Meadville 
was 1857. ‘The correct date was 1861. 


Word of the death of Rev. Charles E. 
St. John comes too late for adequate mention 
this week. It means the loss of a comrade 
in the work of the liberal faith, of an inspira- 
tion to effort, an example of manly courage, 
and a faithful witness to the worth of things 
spiritual. 


‘The Tuckerman School. 


Several new courses are started or are 
about to be begun. Miss Hardwicke’s class 
in reading meets at eleven on Thursday 
mornings. Some of the class have had pre- 
vious lessons with Miss Hardwicke in voice 
training and reading, and a longer series of 
lessons would have been presented if Miss 
Hardwicke’s schedule at Wellesley College 
had permitted. The present course of twelve 
. lessons are intended to be wholly practical. 
To make each one realize that reading or 
talking is preceded by thinking, that there 
are two or more persons concerned,—the one 
expressing the thought and the audience,—- 
and that habits of posture or of muscular 
restriction help or hinder the way in which 
a message is spoken or read,—these are some 
of the points which will receive special at- 
tention in this short course. Reading aloud 
from the Bible will be a special feature. 

On March 25, at ten o’clock, Miss Mary N. 
Phillips will begin a course of seven lessons in 
parliamentary law. These lessons are in- 
tended to prepare those who may have to 
conduct meetings or teach others how to do 
so. Each member will have opportunity for 
demonstrating her ability during the course, 
and the lessons will conclude with a written 
examination for those in the School regularly. 
_ Miss Phillips is a successful teacher of 
ther subject and has had experience with 
younger and with more mature classes. 
In this day of clubs, societies, and many 
other organizations, training such as this 
: “Tee peo who may wc Pott by 

‘Three persons who may wish to profit by 
-ssons py, ey Pos privilege on appli- 


The Chinn Register 
Star Island Notes. 


There is an increasing interest on the part 
of many Alliances to contribute to the Star 
Island Fund, and it is hoped that many 
more branches will join the number. It is 
also gratifying that so many ministers are 
contributing, thereby indicating their moral 
support as well as their desire to help finan- 
cially. Many young people’s organizations 
have done their part. 

The campaign committee hopes that other 
organizations in churches will contribute at 
once, and it is most earnestly hoped that in- 
dividuals will do all they can. ‘This week’s 
acknowledgments are not so encouraging as 
they should be, when one considers the brief 
space of four weeks that are left. Let us 
send booklets and other literature to friends. 
No one at all interested in seeing this move- 
ment a success can afford to leave a stone 
unturned. 

In Worcester, Mass., on March 11, from 
3 to 9 p.m., the home of the late Senator 
George F. Hoar will be open to all interested, 
for the benefit of the Star Island Purchase 
Fund. Senator Hoar’s is one of the great 
names of our fellowship. For many sum- 
mers he visited the Isles of Shoals, and his 
daughter, Miss Hoar, attends the Summer 
Meetings regularly. An admission fee of 
50 cents will be charged. On March 25 a 
Military Whist will be held at Fairlawns, 
the home of Mrs. W. E. Norcross, for the 
same purpose. 


STAR ISLAND CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Previously acknowledged. ................005 epeseestger 
Saco, Me., Alliance, by Miss Lutie Harmon. II.00 
Uxbridge Alliance by Mrs. Jennie Wheelock. 

Malden Alliance, by Mrs. J. B. Fielding....... 
Canton Alliance, by Mrs. dain Crowell Ress 
Fitchburg Alliance, by Mrs. Wm. H. Wetherbee, 
Additional receipts from sale, February 12.... . 
Miss Fs CS raghord. fatten ate». oo ie « 6 one nad 
Mr. WallaceL. Pierce Screen... s ssin > a sice ovis 
Mr. Edward H. Emerson. Bs « anteerreteaneen 


2.00 
“A Lover of the Shoals”... Di are hea eile 10.00 
iiss Helen Louise Day yccemacia. «5.200.400.1240 5.00 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham............... 10.00 


Rev. William Safford Jones.................. 
Balance from Reunion, February 12........... 
Mr. Henry M. Faxon 


Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Berkeley, Cal............. 15.00 
In memory of Mary Frost Munroe............ 25.00 
WATS cd NOUMIAS: IS DULE AG ermetiaits |: <s.s sie caren 4, 10.00 
Miss Susan L. Richardson. . 25.00 


aig gy bea: eee s Religious Union Branch, 
moe Alaa Tie: Bee 6 1) ky a eae 
Miss Adeline W Willis oe et 5 a er 
Mrs) ClAVIOU OWE cereals etl. »- +c calsiniwnee « 
Rev, Cinviitt RomsOWelh. dee eno. - oc ce ec ceive 
Mrs. Sarah B. C. Ross. . , 


10,00 
“Total, Pr cbruartes 27; : See: 596.06 
Cart B. WETHERELL, Chairman, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


The Education of a Child. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


If we were seriously asked what we should 
consider to be the most fatal defect in the 
education of a child, we should say—next, 
of course, to the lack of the spirit of love and 
reverence—that the worst deficiency was 
that of the imagination. ‘The intellect can 
be developed in later years, the memory 
stored, the logical understanding trained to 
accurate work; but if the bright powers of 
fancy and imagination be quenched in 
childhood by the dull, dead, unmitigated 
pressure of a load of dreary facts, the spring 
of all that is to adorn and glorify life is dried 
up. Nature gives to every child more or 
less imagination. As soon as it begins to 
crawl, it idealizes its battered and eyeless 


old doll into a lovely lady, and its squeak- 
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ing, woolly dog into an affectionate animal. 
The people who surround it, the furniture 
of its nursery, the trees it sees in the garden, 
are. all transformed, in its little mind, into 
objects of love, terror, or devouring curiosity. 
The first idea of play with its companion is- 
already a pantomime; a coach and horses 
made of sofas and chairs; a game at shop 
or school, or at ‘‘hunt the hare.’’ As soon 
as it begins to read, it is some fairy tale or 
legend old on which it fastens, just as it 
would pick a strawberry off a table loaded 
with solid meat and artificial sweets. 

Everything, be it remembered, is equally 
new to the happy little mind. History is 
as fresh as fable, and science has wonders 
quite as sensational as any in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” Nay, our nineteenth-century babe 
has even got expounders of such science and 
history, like “Canon Kingsley and Mr. Cox, 
who tell the truth far better than anybody— 
unless it be Hans Christian Andersen—can 
tell fiction. But it is mot the truth that any 
healthfully-constituted child snatches at for 
its earliest literary meal. Just as we are told 
that in all circulating libraries opened for the 
first time in backward places, the readers, 
for a year or two, ask for little besides 
novels, and only by degrees begin to require 
poetry and biography, history and science, 
so the child always commences by gloating 
over pure, unadulterated fiction containing 
the maximum of fancy and the minimum of 
reason, or even morality. 

There is Little Riding Hood, for example, 
the next step beyond Little Bo-Peep, whose 
somewhat disconnected legend is probably 
commended to the baby intelligence by the 
charms of .music and poetry. What whole- 
somely-minded child has not shivered with 
delicious terror—each time the story is told 
more delicious than before—at the catas- 
trophe when the wolf devours that harmless 
little girl? A step still further, and Tom 
Thumb calls out the first literary laugh at 
the delightful idea of being swallowed by a 
cow. Blue Beard causes the small heart to- 
stand still with awe while Sister Anne watches 
for the expected rescue; Jack the Giant Killer 
affords a Carlylean sense of the glory of 
sheer mental power over ogrish strength; 
and the White Cat, and Beauty and the 
Beast, and Cinderella, each in its own way 
feeds the appetite, not merely for the miracu- 
lous, but for the playful, the fanciful. 

Not vainly has ‘‘the supreme Caucasian 
mind”’ fax 
Miiller tells us—through all the migrations of 
our Aryan race across Asia and Europe since 
the dawn of history. With slight variations, 
suited to age and climate, millions of children 
have had their young imaginations healthily 
stimulated by the tales of Cinderella and 
Llewellyn’s Dog since the real: Juventus 
Mundi, long before Homer sang, and when 
the ancestors of Greek, and Hindoo, and 
Englishman dwelt yet as one family in the 
old Bactrian Home. And, without them, 
where would the imagination of our children 
even now find food, or how should they 
develop into the whole-souled men and 
women with no such sentiment? The human 
being who has no imagination not only 
misses some of the sweetest and most refined 
pleasures of life, but, by the hypothesis, 
lacks the power of sympathy. He cannot 
“imagine”? what another suffers or enjoys. 
Therefore inevitably he is a hard and an 
unfeeling man. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “he 
brought us home in his new Limerick.” 


“My wife left to-day for the West Indies.” 
“Yes? Jamaica?” “No, indeed; but I 
didn’t stand in the way.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


Mistress: “Bridget, I told you twice to 
have muffins for breakfast. Have you no in- 
tellect?’’ Bridget: ‘“No, mum; there’s none 
in the house.” 


Student (writing home): “How do you 
spell ‘financially’?’”’ Other: ‘F-i-n-a-n-c-i- 
a-l-l-y, and there are two r’s in ‘embar- 
rassed.’”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


“T understood the text, all right,’ re- 
marked Aunt Ann Peebles, after the ser- 
mon was over; “but the preacher’s ex- 
planation of it puzzled me a good deal.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“VYou’ve had plenty of rain in your sec- 
tion.” “Yep. Hurtmycrops, too.” ‘Will 
you lose much money?” ‘‘No; I’ll break 
about even by hauling autos out of mud- 
holes.” —Pittsburgh Post. ; 


Two men were once talking over their 
respective sons’ careers at college, and one 
remarked, ‘‘ Well, I sometimes feel like saying 
as did Aaron in the wilderness, ‘Behold, I 
poured in the gold and there came out this 
calf.’”’ 


The New York Times has a Mrs. Twickem- 
bury headliner. In large letters telling of the 
defiant anarchist he says, ‘‘Crones Flaunts 
Police,’”’ and telegraphs the same to Boston 
Herald. Flaunt: To throw or spread out, 
to flutter, to move ostentatiously; to dis- 
play ostentatiously; to make an impudent 
show of, as in dress or manner. N. H. D. 


A young fountain-pen salesman was 
succeeding in persuading a stationer to 
order roo pens. Suddenly the stationer’s 
manner changed. ‘“‘I countermand that 
order,” he barked, and hurried into his pri- 
vate office. His bookkeeper said: ‘“‘May I 
ask, sir, why you countermanded your order 
for those fountain pens?” ‘‘The young 
salesman,” explained the stationer, ‘‘ booked 
my order in lead pencil.” 


Congressman Hull of Iowa sent free seeds 
to a constituent in a franked envelope, on 
the corner of which was the usual words, 
“Penalty for private use, $300.” A few 
days later he received a letter which read: 
“T don’t know what to do about those gar- 
den seeds you sent me. I notice it is $300 
fine for private use. I don’t want to use 
them for the public. I want to plant them 
in my private garden. I can’t afford to pay 
$300 for the privilege. Won’t you see if you 
can’t fix it so I can use them privately? I 
am a law-abiding citizen, and do not want 
to commit any crime.’ 


TO THE CROCODILE. 


O crocodile, I never thought till now 
To pen a sonnet to the likes of you. 
But since a sonnet has been written to 
All else on earth, I will, if you’ll allow, 
Entwine about your corrugated brow, 
This wreath of rhyme which, though it 
sets askew, 
Is none the less becoming. It is true 
You’d much prefer a fatted kid or cow 
To twenty sonnets, still, O crocodile, 
You must admit I wield no poisoned pen. 
When have I ever hinted there was guile 
Behind the crocodilian tear? Oh, when 
Have I descended to a makeshift vile 
&. To rhyme you with the obvious River N—? 
—Oliver Herford, in the Century. 


The Christian Register 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”? | exis 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston.. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OP ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childheod and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

. COMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. .. . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— P 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


tran TS ZE ee 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and 3 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C.H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca~- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 


two Resident (Williams) Fel- 
are offered to graduates of 


Secretary of the Divini' 
ibrary, Cambridge, Mass. * 


'y 
Faculty, x Divinity 


A school with f 
a liberal, | ere education. — 
Modern Languages, Art, Music. 


neral and colle; 


theatres, eto. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. 
Full household arts course. 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Eight resident pupils in separate 
house conduct household under trained teachers. Address 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals 


Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 


¥ 


